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THE MEETING OF THE DEPARTMENT OF SUPERINTENDENCE 


The meeting of the Department of Superintendence held in 
Boston February 25 to March 1 was a conspicuous success in many 
ways. One of the most striking facts about the meeting was the 
large amount of genuinely technical scientific material which was 
presented in the papers and was evidently appreciated by the 
audiences. The audiences at the meetings of the Department of 
Superintendence have grown critical in recent years. They are not 
satisfied with off-hand expressions of opinion, as were audiences of 
a few years ago on similar occasions, Evidently a generation of ad- 
ministrative officers has been developed who have enough training 
to discriminate between evidence and well-founded argument and 
those less well founded educational talks which formerly very often 
passed for wisdom. 

It is always hazardous to select for any elaborate educational 
program a single item and declare that that is the most significant 
contribution of the occasion to the thinking of the educational 
world. It is undoubtedly true, however, that one of the most im- 
portant conclusions, if not the unqualifiedly most important con- 
clusion, that was established at the Boston meeting is that the 
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intelligence quotient is modified through the influence of the environ- 
ment. With a clear demonstration, such as was given by Freeman 
and Holzinger and Baldwin, that the I.Q. is affected by environ- 
mental conditions and with the confirmation of this view by those 
who have been thought of as supporting the absolute stability of the 
I.Q., the future of educational inquiry can be safely foretold. The 
most important work which educational science has to perform is 
to discover the conditions that are favorable to the improvement of 
the intelligence of all types of pupils. The assault made some years 
ago by Professor Bagley on educational determinism has been rein- 
forced by the studies which recent years have produced. The studies 
reported at the Boston meeting have overthrown completely the 
dogmatic determinism which seemed at one time to be gaining wide 
acceptance. 


THE SEVENTH YEARBOOK OF THE DEPARTMENT OF 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOL PRINCIPALS 


During the past three years a committee of the Department of 
Elementary School Principals of the National Education Associa- 
tion known as the “Committee on Standards and Training for the 
Elementary School Principalship” has been at work under the chair- 
manship of W. T. Longshore investigating the characteristics and 
practices of elementary-school principals in representative school 
systems. Since November, 1926, this committee has had the co- 
operation of the Research Division of the National Education Asso- 
ciation, which was able to provide a special investigator, Frank W. 
Hubbard. Mr. Hubbard has visited a number of cities and has 
interviewed especially successful principals. He has thus collected 
a large body of information regarding supervision and administra- 
tion. 

The results of the labors of the committee and of the Research 
Division of the National Education Association are embodied in the 
Seventh Yearbook of the Department of Elementary School Prin- 
cipals, which reports the most comprehensive study ever made of 
the elementary-school principalship. No school administrator can 
afford to be ignorant of this exceptionally instructive study of super- 
vision and administration. 
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It is impossible in brief space to describe the yearbook in full. A 
summary of the contents is as follows: The yearbook includes a full 
historical account of the evolution of the office of principal. Follow- 
ing this account data are presented regarding principals now serving 
in schools. A summary is given of the studies which preceded the 
present study regarding the practices of principals. This summary 
is followed by a job analysis based on records kept by principals of 
the duties which they perform. State laws and rules of boards of 
education regarding the duties of principals are summarized. One 
chapter is devoted to the relation of the principal to the superin- 
tendent, and other chapters are devoted to the relation of the prin- 
cipal to supervisors and to the community. From this point on the 
yearbook contains material which was collected by Mr. Hubbard 
during his visits to the best-conducted schools that he could find. 
Case studies of the way in which successful principals equip their 
offices and perform their duties are reported in detail. 

The basis is laid in this report for a genuine professionalization 
of elementary-school principals. The yearbook is an impressive 
example of the way in which careful empirical study has replaced 
the older form of committee procedure which was merely a gathering 
and formulating of opinion. 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS AS EXPERIMENTAL CURRICULUM CENTERS 


The following announcement was published in School Topics, 
the official publication of the public schools of Cleveland, Ohio. 


Perhaps the most significant event in the Cleveland public schools in many 
months was the setting aside at the beginning of this semester of eight elemen- 
tary schools to serve as laboratory centers for the discovery and testing of new 
curriculum material and teaching methods. 

This action of the public schools is comparable to the research activities of 
outstanding industrial and commercial organizations. It is a recognition that 
education, like industry and commerce, must adapt itself to the rapidly chang- 
ing conditions of a changing world if it is to proceed economically, profitably, 
and effectively. 

The traditional type of school is as much out of date in this automobile age 
as is the horse and carriage, and yet much of our education is rooted in tradition. 
For many years, as Assistant Superintendent H. M. Buckley points out in his 
bulletin announcing the organization of the new centers, our abler teachers have 
been struggling to transform inherited traditional subject matter into interest- 
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impelling pupil activities. The creation of eight laboratory centers to serve the 
entire elementary system will disseminate the best work of the most competent 
teachers in the elementary schools. No form of arbitrary aims or standards will 
hamper this great task in educational research, the general aims and principles 
of which have been set forth as follows: 

“The center will endeavor to outline the minimum essentials in X, Y, and 
Z groups in the subject designated. 

“In many of our schools units of work are now being given which are based 
upon the experiences of children and should be made available for all schools in 
the system. The centers will develop these units and originate others with the 
ultimate aim of embracing all of the minimum-essential requirements in terms 
of activity units. Each unit must be worth while in terms of child experiences, 
needs, and interests. 

“Tn so far as practical, these units will be based upon actual experiences of 
children and will be in the form of activities. 

“The subject matter requiring drill will be definitely determined and the 
best methods for such drill. 

“In so far as possible, the arbitrary and mechanical grade division will be 
eliminated. 

“The achievement of the pupil will be expressed in terms of units mastered. 
This will result ultimately in a new form of report card. 

“The aim will be for each child to master these units of work at the rate and 
in the manner most adapted to his capacity and needs. 

“An effort will be made to determine what units or drills are best given in 
groups and those in which the individual makes most progress when working 
alone. : 

“All units, as well as drills, will aim to develop the confidence, initiative, 
and self-control of the pupil. 

“Diagnostic and achievement tests will be made available to the teacher 
so as to ascertain not only how effective these units are in enabling the pupil 
to master the minimum essentials in the given subjects but also their effective- 
ness in stimulating the pupil to cover a very much wider range of subject 
matter and interests.” 

These curriculum centers, so called, offer Cleveland great hope for real 
achievement in the field of progressive education. 


PARENTS’ REPORTS 


An interesting article entitled, ““Parents’ Reports,” was pub- 
lished in the London Times Educational Supplement. The article is 
so suggestive that it is quoted in full as follows: 

Some time ago there was printed in the Times Educational Supplement an 


article headed “Parents’ Reports,” in which it was suggested that parents should 
be invited to report to the school on their children, just as the school reported 
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to the home. It was further suggested that in order to help the parents to frame 
their reports a standardized questionnaire should be drawn up by the school; 
and a specimen questionnaire was included in the article. 

The scheme was adopted in a school of about one hundred boys whose ages 
ranged from eight to twelve, and after a year’s trial it becomes possible to 
analyze the results and to express some opinion as to the value of the reports. 
The questionnaire used consisted of the following eleven questions. 


1. Does the boy’s health continue to be satisfactory? If not, mention any symp- 
toms, however slight, of ill health. 

2. At what time does he (a) rise; (b) go to bed? 

3. Which subjects is he finding (a) most difficult; (6) most easy? 

4. Have his difficulties to do with memory or comprehension? 

5. How long does he usually take over his home work? 

6. What is he reading apart from his schoolbooks, and how much? Please mention 
magazines and newspapers as well as type of books, 

7. Have you noticed any definite change in (a) his habits; (0) his inclinations 
(recently) (since last report)? 

8. What definite engagements has he other than those of the school (i.e., music 
lessons, etc.); and how much time do they occupy? 

9. Does he show any signs of undue fatigue at any time, and particularly after 
games? 

to. Is he enjoying school life? 

11. Have you any suggestions or criticisms to offer? 


A note at the foot of each report stated that “the answering of these ques- 
tions is entirely optional” but reminded parents that full answers would be of 
the utmost assistarice to the headmaster and staff. Rather more than 60 per 
cent of the parents have sent in reports, and the proportion has not so far varied 
term by term by more than 1 or 2 per cent. Almost without exception those 
parents who answered the first questionnaire have answered also the two fol- 
lowing. 

Question 1 has proved of the utmost value. Not only has it induced parents 
to mention tendencies to ill health at the present time, but many parents have 
given the history of previous severe illnesses which might tend to have effect 
upon the boy’s constitution or standard of attainment. ‘Catches colds easily” 
is the most frequent comment met, but a fairly large proportion of boys are 
marked as “nervous” or “highly strung.” The answers to this question, taken 
in conjunction with those to No. 9, give the school a very fair estimate as to 
the state of health of most of the boys. Parents seem inclined to overlook al- 
most entirely slight defects in vision and hearing, though they invariably note 
speech defects. It is encouraging to find that a majority of the parents have 
sensible views as to bedtime for small boys. Only 11 per cent of the answers 
admit a bedtime later than 8:30 P.M., while far more parents pack their sons 
off between seven and eight. 

Among difficult subjects arithmetic stands pre-eminent, being mentioned 
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three times as often as French, which appears second on the list, and five times 
as often as geography, which comes third. Handwork and religious knowledge 
appear least frequently among the difficult subjects if a single entry against 
singing be excepted. About 5 per cent of the reports state that no difficulty is 
experienced with any subject. Arithmetic also stands at the head of the subjects 
found most easy but only two points above history. The scoring on this side of 
the sheet is much more even; whereas arithmetic as the difficult subject claimed 
29 per cent of the total entries, as the easy one it claimed only 20 per cent. There 
is, however, a big gap between second and third place, drawing, which comes 
next, scoring only about 11 per cent. Very few boys find French easy, and still 
fewer religious knowledge. Curiously enough, not many seem to find handwork 
an easy subject. 

The position held by arithmetic at the head of either list and the experi- 
ments conducted at the school make it abundantly clear that the difficulty of this 
subject is not intrinsic but that the fault lies in imperfect grounding and in 
pushing on a pupil to more advanced work before he has a secure comprehension 
of the meaning of number, Many boys when they enter the school state that 
they have been doing, say, fractions or practice, but on test they prove to be 
but hazily acquainted with the tables or to be completely inefficient before quite 
simple multiplications and divisions, Accordingly, a comprehensive scheme on 
a four-year basis is being worked out for arithmetic, consisting of twelve units, 
each of which represents for the medium-paced pupil one term’s work. Each 
unit is followed by a lengthy test, the pass mark for which is 85 per cent and 
which is designed to reveal fundamental weaknesses. The first unit assumes 
nothing beyond ability to count, and all new entrants, whatever their hypothet- 
ical standard, have to pass all tests from the first onward. 

There are fairly obvious reasons why French is found difficult by many 
boys. The subject is started approximately at the age of ten and one-half, and 
during the first year five periods a week and two home works are allotted to it. 
This makes a heavy new load for the boy of average ability, the pressure of which 
he feels at first rather keenly. There may possibly be in this verdict a hint that 
a year later might be a better time for starting a second language. The high 
position of history among the easy subjects may in part be due to the fact that 
ancient history only is taught; observation seems to point strongly to the sug- 
gestion that the history of primitive man and of the early civilizations is par- 
ticularly acceptable to boys between eight and twelve. 

In the answering of Question 4 parents allow themselves great latitude. A 
few ignore the question or feel unable to answer it; not a few evade the real issue 
and use the column for criticism of their sons’ efforts. ‘Lack of concentration” 
is often written; “listlessness,’”’ one parent suggests, “merely fancy for one sub- 
ject rather than another.” “Lack of comprehension and laziness,” one report 
states laconically; another (of a keen and intelligent boy), “Neither; lack of 
interest.”? Of those parents who answer the question straightforwardly, a large 
proportion (66 per cent) declare difficulties to be due to comprehension. Of the 
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remaining 35 per cent, less than half specify memory; “both” is the commoner 
answer. The obvious conclusion to be drawn from the replies to this question 
is not flattering to the school, for the implication is clear that the teaching 
methods can still be very materially improved; one cannot put the fault down 
to general stupidity on the part of the children. 

There is a time limit for home work set by the school, and consequently most 
of the answers about this specify a time more or less in accordance with what 
is expected. But parents are much interested in their children’s home work, add- 
ing many comments as to length of tasks set and asking for greater strictness 
in supervision and marking. Some wax sarcastic on the subject and reply, “Not 
very long,” ‘‘As little as possible”; some say, “Far too long.”’ One parent wrote 
in large letters, ‘Hours.’ 

Question 6 shows that magazines are preponderatingly popular. No fresh 
light is thrown on boys’ reading by the answers; if the replies are to be relied 
upon (and the question is generally answered quite fully), the tastes of the young 
readers are healthy and natural. The informative, semi-scientific periodicals 
occur frequently, and a few boys of eleven read Dickens or Scott. 

The answers to Question 7 have been on the whole disappointing, though 
perhaps the fact that very few parents note any change in habits or inclina- 
tions is due to the ages of the boys in question; it is well known that the period 
of pre-adolescence is one of stability. One would have expected, however, more 
comments than were received on the boys approaching adolescence. It is en- 
couraging to read that one boy “shows an increasing distaste for anything 
savoring of vulgarity or coarseness”; and that in no cases have signs of retro- 
gression been remarked upon; the general trend of the replies is “more inter- 
ested” and “has greater confidence.” One can only commiserate with the parent 
who wrote sadly of his son, aged nearly nine, ‘‘No; still no common sense”; per- 
haps the child also is to be pitied. 

Question 8 emphasizes a conviction that the school child of today is a busy 
person who can rightfully complain that he has no spare time. Music lessons 
naturally occupy more leisure hours than any other occupation; and “one lesson 
weekly of forty-five minutes and one hour’s practice daily, and choir practice 
three hours weekly” seems a fairly heavy list of engagements. The boy whose 
father states that his spare-time “engagements” are “flying kites, sailing boats, 
and drawing them” seems to have a happy idea of how a boy of nine ought to 
spend his out-of-school hours. 

To the question “Is he enjoying school life?’”’ parents reply with an unani- 
mous “Yes.” In only two replies out of about two hundred has there been any 
qualification, while many add to the affirmative “rather!” or “very much in- 
deed.” Criticisms and suggestions range from points of detail, such as “May 
A have a little more oral reading?” or “May B be given special time for his 
arithmetic tables?” to essays on education in general. Parents, on the whole, it 
would seem, are in favor still of the iron hand. 

The value of the reports to the school staff is beyond question. Some scores 
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of letters have passed between the school and the parents as a result of the 
answers to the questionnaire, and a large number of conversations have taken 
place, in the course of which much invaluable information, which otherwise 
would probably never have come to the ears of the school authorities, has been 
imparted. The result has been that individual attention of a precision before 
impossible has been given; weak points in a boy’s armor have become known; 
interests on which the teacher can play have been revealed; delicate boys or 
boys whom previous ill health has rendered backward have had special care 
taken of them; and, most important of all, weak places in the school’s adminis- 
tration and technique have been remedied. It would seem that, if individual 
attention is really to be given to pupils and if school and home are to co-operate 
effectively, some sort of report from home to school, as well as from school to 
home, is essential. 


A BOOK LIST FOR ELEMENTARY CLASSROOM LIBRARIES 


A mimeographed publication prepared by Florence E. Bam- 
berger, of the Department of Education of the Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, and issued by the Enoch Pratt Free Library, Baltimore, 
Maryland, will be of interest to elementary-school teachers and 
principals. The title of this pamphlet is A Minimum Graded Book- 
list for Elementary Classroom Libraries. The contents are described 
by Professor Bamberger as follows: 


Nothing is of greater significance than that pupils early form a correct taste 
for books coupled with skill in using available library resources. With this be- 
lief in mind, the thirty students in the first half-year of a course in elementary 
education, dealing specifically with children’s literature, in 1926-27 under the 
writer’s direction at the Johns Hopkins University made a comparative study 
of several of the best book lists prepared by both librarians and teachers for 
use in elementary schools. The lists used were (1) the “Bamberger List,” com- 
piled by successive classes of teachers at the Johns Hopkins University over a 
period of four years based on actual classroom experience; (2) Graded List of 
Books for Children, prepared by the Elementary School Library Committee of the 
National Education Association and published by the American Library Asso- 
ciation, Chicago, 1922; (3) Books for the Elementary School Library, Maryland 
School Bulletin, Volume VIII, Number 2, issued by the State Department of 
Education, Baltimore, Maryland, September, 1926; (4) Children’s Catalog, com- 
piled by Minnie Earl Sears and published by the H. W. Wilson Company, New 
York, 1925; (5) Children’s Reading by Lewis M. Terman and Margaret Lima, 
published by D. Appleton and Company, New York, 1926; (6) Winnetka Graded 
Book List by Carleton Washburne and Mabel Vogel, published by the American 
Library Association, Chicago, 1926, Whenever a book was recommended for a 
special grade by three or more of the lists, it was included in this minimum 
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graded book list for elementary-classroom libraries. The list herewith presented 
shows the divergence and agreement in grading, the spread of choice for each 
book, and provides summaries of this distribution. No attempt, however, has 
been made to evaluate editions. 


THE FIRST FREE PUBLIC SCHOOL 


The. following statement appeared in the Christian Science 
Monitor. 


Where was the first free public school on the American continent? 

It must, almost beyond peradventure it seems, have been in the original 
colonies because, after their arrival in 1620, the Pilgrims went about making 
well-rounded provisions for the daily life and needs of the colony and such pro- 
visions must have included a device for the education of the children. 

The amiable controversy is lent fresh impetus at this time with the state- 
ment from a group of teachers in Brooklyn, New York, giving an opinion based 
upon considerable research and study that the first free public school in the 
United States was established in the borough of Brooklyn in 1661. 

Dorchester (Massachusetts) historians believe that the first free public 
school was on Thompson’s Island, near Boston, established there and supported 
by taxation of the people, in 1639. The island had been given to the inhabitants 
of Dorchester in 1635. 

Dedham considers that its right to the honor of having had the first free 
public school in the country is indisputable and cites the action of its town 
fathers on January 1, 1644 (old style, new style, 1645), in passing a vote to pro- 
vide some means for the education of that town, the result of which was a free 
school supported by taxation. 

Newport, Rhode Island, has long claimed the site of this much-discussed 
‘first school,” and a tablet there sets forth that on August 20, 1640, Newport 
voted that Robert Lenthall “should keep a public school for the learning of 
youth and for his encouragement and that the town granted this man and his 
heirs one hundred acres of land and four more for a house lot. Also one hundred 
acres was laid forth and appropriated for a school for the encouragement of 
the poorer sort.” 

The 1875 school report of Salem, Massachusetts, sets forth that “the first 
public school was founded here in 1637,” but there seems to be no town record 
relating to a public school prior to January, 1640. Likewise, Newbury, Massa- 
chusetts, granted, in 1639, ten acres of land to Anthony Somerby “for his en- 
couragement to keep school one year,” but the first notice of the town’s inten- 
tion to build a school or to support a teacher seems to be dated in 1652. 

At Charles City, Virginia, Rev. Patrick Copeland established a school in 
1621, a school which was supported not by taxation but by subscription. 

Ways of settling all this controversy are not numerous. R. G. Magwood, 
of Boston, who has contributed considerable historic data to support the belief 
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that Dorchester had the first of the free public schools, deplores the confusion 
which naturally follows the placing of a number of markers in a variety of places 
and says, quite rightly, that, in the last analysis, there can have been only one 
authentic first free public school. 

There is no question whatever but that several schools, both free and en- 
dowed, were established within quick succession of one another, but it is hardly 
to be supposed that any two were established upon precisely the same day of 
the same month in any given year. 

Mr. Magwood believes that the continuing controversy over the actual site 
will rightly result in the formation of a committee from the various cities and 
towns which will exhaustively examine the records and agree upon some con- 
clusion based upon incontrovertible facts and that such action will, in the future, 
save the humiliation to historians of a variety of tablets “tending to the con- 
fusion of our home-folks and our guests.” 


INFORMING A CITY REGARDING SCHOOL EXPENDITURES 


The school authorities of Rochester, New York, prepared and 
distributed widely throughout the city a twelve-page pamphlet 
which explains in detail the expenditures for schools proposed for 
the year 1928. The pamphlet is made up of a number of graphs and 
tables with brief explanatory comments. The graphs show the 
growth of the school population and the increase in various types of 
expenditure, such as cost of instruction, cost of administration, and 
cost of operation. The last page is typical of other sections of the 
pamphlet and is quoted in part as follows: 

Each year there is an increase in the number of pupils in Rochester’s public 
schools. The average annual increase in the period from 1917 to 1927 was 2,027. 
For each new child a seat must be provided; for each thirty-five children, a 
teacher and a classroom; for each five or six hundred children, a new school or 
equivalent additions to old schools. Just as a telephone company must con- 
tinually add telephones, new and larger switchboards, and operators as more and 
more families apply for service, so must the board of education continually add 
schools, equipment, and teachers as more and more pupils apply for instruction. 
So long as Rochester grows, there is no end to capital expenditures for the gas 
and electric corporation, the telephone company, and the schools, for each new 
‘‘customer” requires an investment in buildings and equipment. 

If an expenditure is regularly repeated or continuous, and even in amount, 
it is considered sound public finance to meet such an expenditure out of current 
revenue if possible. Let us apply this principle to Rochester, where, generally 
speaking, two elementary schools, costing approximately $300,000 each, must 
be built each year. If these are paid for from money secured from the tax levy, 
the total cost will be $300,000 each. If they are paid for from the proceeds of a 
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bond issue, under the favorable money conditions of today, they will cost ap- 
proximately $480,000 each, the additional amount being needed to pay interest 
at 4 per cent on bonds which have an average life of fifteen years. In other 
words, it costs 60 per cent more to build a school building out of the proceeds of 
bond issues than out of money raised from the tax levy. That is the reason the 
Rochester Board of Education is trying, so far as legal and practical limitations 
make it possible, to pay each year for an increasing share of the total capital 
expenditure out of taxes. 

It was, of course, not wise to put this policy into effect quickly. It was 
started in 1923 with the expectation that it would be in full force in about ten 
years. That is to say, in 1932 the normal amount of improvements will all be 
paid for out of the tax levy, and the abnormal expenditures, such as for a large 
high school, will be met out of the proceeds of short-term bond issues. This 
means a modified pay-as-you-go policy. 


RADIO IN CUBAN EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS 


The following paragraph is quoted from the United States Daily. 


Materials for the construction of radio receiving sets will be provided all 
centers of learning in Cuba that pupils throughout the country may receive 
the benefit of a series of popular lectures to be broadcast from the ministry of 
public instruction, the Bureau of Education, Department of the Interior, recent- 
ly stated orally. The distribution will include all centers “from the University 
of Havana to the smallest school,” it was said. The receiving set for each school 
will be made by the pupils of the school. According to the bureau, the subjects 
to be presented in the lectures will include agriculture, industry, commerce, 
science, literature, and civic questions. 


STUDIES OF THE BEHAVIOR PROBLEMS EXHIBITED BY PUPILS 


A foundation known as the “White-Williams Foundation” was 
organized in Philadelphia in 1916. It was the purpose of this institu- 
tion to make studies of pupils who were leaving school and seemed 
likely to become problems with which society would some day have 
to deal. The work of this foundation has expanded. Its head- 
quarters are at 1421 Race Street, and it is now engaged in a number 
of lines of work closely related to that which it took up in 1916. 

A recent publication of the foundation, entitled, School Children 
as Social Workers See Them, describes the reasons why school chil- 
dren need to be studied with a view to gaining an understanding of 
traits other than their intellectual abilities. 

One section of the pamphlet is instructive because it explains 
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clearly a view which mental hygienists are emphasizing as of the 
greatest importance. This section is as follows: 


Teachers as well as parents must understand the emotional make-up of their 
pupils. And so there looms up the task of providing resources for classes in 
mental hygiene and the psychology of human behavior for teachers who com- 
pleted normal school or college before these courses became a part of the cur- 
riculum, and of assisting in the development of such courses for those who are 
preparing to be teachers. 

To this latter end one of the latest and most inspiring projects undertaken 
by the White-Williams Foundation has been carried on in co-operation with the 
sociology department of the Philadelphia Normal School, whose staff has 
planned a new course in social service, required of all students, to acquaint them 
with the aims of social work and the various social resources of the city. In re- 
sponse to their request a White-Williams counselor has been working for the 
past year in one school of practice, and in September, 1927, one was placed in 
still another such school. Not only does this give to many of the pupil-teachers 
an opportunity to discuss individual children with the counselor and to learn 
the value of personality studies, but in addition it permits a selected group of 
Senior students to substitute for the required course one under the leadership of 
the counselor, involving one class period a week for the consideration of various 
types of personality problems and two afternoons of field work. The response 
of these young teachers has been most encouraging. Since 1922 the foundation 
has been carrying on a similar plan in connection with the Department of Edu- 
cation at Swarthmore College. The most valuable thing that can be accom-, 
plished in either of these courses is to help these young teachers to take into 
their teaching experience a conviction, based upon a study of their own emo- 
tional development, that the relationship between teacher and child is a unique 
one, which no social worker can mediate and on which may depend the child’s 
attitudes toward his life tasks and toward his associates. In other words, all our 
efforts in relation to parent and teacher education must be bent upon bringing 
them beyond the point of excusing their children’s behavior because it is in- 
herited or the product of original sin, to a realization that there are in the en- 
vironment definite causes for personality and behavior difficulties—even that 
they themselves may unwittingly be a part of these causes, and that these causes 
must be changed if they would change the undesirable behavior. 


EFFECTS OF SUMMER VACATION 


Grace A. Kramer, of the Bureau of Research of the public 
schools of Baltimore, Maryland, reports in a recent issue of the 
Baltimore Bulletin of Education a study of the comparative ability 
of pupils in arithmetic and reading before and after the summer 
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vacation. Extracts from this article, which is entitled, “Do Chil- 
dren Forget during the Vacation?” are as follows: 


For the group of 150 the median in arithmetic was in June 39.7 and in 
September 37, the June V B norm being 39. This slight loss of 7 per cent of the 
June score would not conform to the generally accepted theory that pupils 
forget arithmetic enormously over the summer months, nor would it support 
the policy of spending the zest and enthusiasm with which children return to 
school altogether on review work. True, there are but 150 cases, but the group 
is typical, widely distributed, and carefully measured. 

The following table gives the same data by ability groups. 








Percentage of 
June September Fonvtting 





Bright pupils 46.3 44.0 
Average pupils 37.0 35.0 
Dull pupils 33.0 33.0 














Turning from gross comparisons of the group as a whole to analysis of the 
data in terms of individuals, we find the coefficient of correlation between the 
arithmetic scores in June and September to be for the 150 cases .79+.002. 

This correlation would probably be interpreted as relatively high but by 
no means perfect. It expresses statistically, however, merely what an examina- 
tion of the actual point scores shows—that the tendency in the group is markedly 
to retain in September very nearly the arithmetic score gained in June. Many 
children earned better scores in the fall; others fell back. By a still more refined 
measure, we might say that the agreement of the June and September scores, as 
revealed by. the two measurements, is about 4o per cent better than a chance 
agreement. Had the coefficient of correlation reached .87, we would have had 
half of perfect agreement. 

The present significance of the outcome is for us, however, that this group 
of 150 children did not manifest the calamitous forgetting which we are prone 
to prepare for in the fall. 

For the 150 cases, the median in reading was in June 11.1 and in September 
11.17, the June norm for V B being 10.26. The bright group moved from a 
median score of 11.8 in June to 13 in September, the gain representing in point 
score an increase equivalent to one and one-half months at school, or 10 per cent 
of their June achievement. The average group lost .7 of a point while the dull 
children gained 3 per cent of their original score. 

The increase in reading power over the vacation, which is fairly persistent 
for the group as a whole, may be the outcome of what Dr. Courtis in his How 
Children Succeed discusses as “maturing.” It may be merely that the children 
are two and one-half months older or there may have been reading practice with 
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library books during the summer. The point is that they did not, as a group, 
lose their skill—one would probably not term it “forgetting” in an ability like 
reading. 

When the correlation coefficient is computed for a one-to-one correspond- 
ence of each pupil’s June and September scores, however, we find it to be but 
.61+.034, not nearly so stable as in arithmetic, in which there occurred prob- 
ably few instances of summer practice. 

The correlation coefficient of .61 would tell us that, if a pupil made a low 
score, say 7, in June, the chance is 20 per cent better than 50-50 that his score 
will again be 7 in September. Our mind set toward vacation forgetting would 
probably lead us to expect rather that it would drop to 6, or perhaps 5. Inspec- 
tion of the results obtained from the tests will sustain the assumption that cer- 
tain pupils do forget, or lose something of their skill during the vacation. But 
we will find also twenty-three pupils who maintained the same scores, and 
sixty-three children who improved their scores at least from 1 to 3 points with 
certain instances of wider gaining. One point increase in reading score in this 
test means an actual increment in reading ability. The variability in the group, 
then, with loss for some pupils, steadiness in score for others, and varying de- 
grees of gain for a large group, accounts for the coefficient being but .61. High 
correlation results only when the whole group tends in one direction. The low 
figure in this instance means not that there was characteristic forgetting but 
that in sixty-three cases there was actual improvement. .... 

Our study covers a comparatively small group, but it, too, is somewhat 
definite in its failure to locate any marked tendency to forgetting. The chil- 
dren, as a group, proved fairly stable in their retention of arithmetic. In reading 
ability the trend is toward appreciable improvement with over 4o per cent of 
the children. That the probable errors of the two coefficients of correlation and 
of the June and September medians in both reading and arithmetic remain con- 
sistently small lends significant reliability to our findings. These children did 
not, as a group, manifest an amount of forgetting to be seriously reckoned with. 
In September they gave rather good accounting of the strength they showed in 
June. 


DIPHTHERIA IMMUNIZATION 


A pamphlet issued by the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
under the title, Diphtheria Immunization in Schools: Suggestions for 
a Workable Program, opens with the following paragraphs. 

Science has pointed the way to eradicate diphtheria. Preventive treatment 
with toxin-antitoxin or toxoid is simple and harmless. Ten years of experience 
in immunizing have proved its practicability. The subsequent Schick test 
makes it possible to eliminate doubt as to the effectiveness of the toxin-anti- 
toxin treatment, since the doctor can determine by this test whether the child 
is completely immunized. 
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The anti-diphtheria campaigns of recent years have already produced a 
marked effect upon the diphtheria death-rate. Auburn, New York, is perhaps 
the most striking example of the effectiveness of diphtheria prevention through 
concerted efforts. In 1921 this city had a death-rate of 38.4 per 100,000 from 
this disease. In 1925 the death-rate was 0.0, and in 1926 it was the same. San 
Joaquin County, California, is also notable, with a rate of 51.0 per 100,000 be- 
fore the use of toxin-antitoxin in 1921 and 2.6 in 1926 after its toxin-antitoxin 
campaigns. 

However, despite the remarkable progress reported in certain places where 
the disease is being persistently fought, diphtheria still stands first in the United 
States as a cause of death among children from three to nine years of age and 
is a menace above that age. It also leaves many who survive it with seriously 
weakened hearts and other physical handicaps. Nearly eight thousand children 
under ten died from diphtheria in 1924 in the United States registration area. 
In this same year 1,104 people died in New York State alone from this disease, 
and 88.8 per cent of these deaths were of children under ten. Whether or not 
this disease will continue to take its toll of child life depends on the initiative, 
public spirit, and personal responsibility of parents, teachers, and community 
leaders. ' 

The following information on the conduct of successful diphtheria-preven- 
tion programs in schools has been gathered for the benefit of teachers and 
school administrators everywhere. What others have done to control this dis- 
ease practically all communities can duplicate. 


THE HISTORY OF MATCHES 


The Diamond Match Company has published an attractive 
brochure entitled, The Romance of the Match. Herbert Manchester 
is the author of this pamphlet. There are a number of illustrations 
and a series of historical sketches describing the way in which man’s 
conquest of fire has carried him from the most primitive devices to 
the modern use of matches. The pamphlet makes very good sup- 
plementary reading for pupils in the intermediate grades. It can be 
secured from the offices of the Diamond Match Company in the 
following cities: New York, Chicago, St. Louis, Atlanta, New 
Orleans, and San Francisco. 





VY ' THE KEY-TEACHER SCHEME OF SUPERVISION: 


NILA BANTON SMITH 
Supervisor of Research, Public Schools, Detroit, Michigan 


Probably no other recent movement has gained greater momen- 
tum in educational fields than has that of developing the réle of the 
principal as supervisor of instruction. Originally the duties of the 
school head were chiefly concerned with the managerial tasks of 
regulating the school plant. As time went on, however, it was dis- 
covered that, even though the principal executed these administra- 
tive duties faithfully and efficiently, the products of the school were 
often unsatisfactory and disappointing. It became plainly evident 
that there was a need for someone to supervise the instructional 
activities as well as to look after these other types of work. The 
task of improving instruction was therefore added to the duties of 
the school head, and many of his former tasks were delegated to 
other persons, such as an assistant principal, a clerk, or the business 
manager of the school system. Back of this movement was the deep- 
seated conviction that the supreme duty of every good principal is 
to counsel, guide, instruct, and train his corps of teachers in order 
to effect the highest possible development of the group of children 
intrusted to his particular school. It is needless to add, however, 
that many principals at the present time are still falling far short of 
achieving this very worthy goal. 

Eventually the supervision of instruction assumed such impor- 
tance that skilled specialists were appointed to supervise the differ- 
ent school subjects. While this was a highly desirable and necessary 
measure, in many cases it caused those principals who were attempt- 
ing to assume supervisory responsibilities to relax somewhat in their 
efforts to improve instruction in their respective buildings and to 
turn over their responsibility in such matters to the supervisor, thus 
tending, to a certain extent, to let their work revert to the mana- 
gerial duties of the school head of former times. As a matter of fact, 

* Grateful acknowledgment is made to S. A. Courtis, who suggested the key- 
teacher plan. 
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no one can render as effective service in supervising instruction 
within a school building as can the principal who is in daily contact 
with the teachers and who observes all phases of their work through 
the successive stages of the pupils’ development. On the other hand, 
every system profits by employing supervisors who are experts in 
their respective fields. The problem is simply that of adjusting and 
combining the responsibilities of the supervisor and those of the 
principal in such a way as will best contribute to the instructional 
results of the system as a whole. The supervisor can materially aid 
in the achievement of this aim by recognizing the principal as a 
supervisory agent and assisting him to supervise the instructional 
efforts of his teachers instead of disregarding the principal in his 
supervisory capacity and working directly and exclusively with the 
classroom teachers, as supervisors often do. 

An example of an attempt to effect such an adjustment of co- 
operative efforts of supervisor and principals is the plan which the 
writer uses in supervising first-grade reading in Detroit. Briefly, the 
situation which made some type of adjustment necessary in this 
particular case was as follows: Detroit had adopted a new basic 
method of teaching reading in the first grade which differs greatly 
from the method to which the teachers had been accustomed. Ap- 
proximately eight hundred teachers were to be trained in the use of 
this new method. The writer was the only supervisor in charge of 
the work. She found it impossible, of course, to visit all the teachers 
and to assist them in their classrooms. The Detroit policy demands 
directive supervision by principals, and for that reason no additional 
supervisors are being added to the staff. It was therefore imperative 
to devise some plan which would enable principals largely to super- 
vise their own first-grade reading procedure. Consequently the 
scheme described in this article was developed. After one term of 
experimentation, it was adopted by the district principals for city- 
wide use in supervising first-grade reading and has been used satis- 
factorily for this purpose for a period of three years. 

The Detroit school system is divided into fifteen districts, each 
of which is presided over by a district principal. According to the 
scheme of supervision described in this article, each of these districts 
constitutes a unit within itself, which is responsible to a large extent 
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for the training and supervision of its own first-grade teachers. The 
major part of the responsibility falls on the district principals and 
the principals. As a means of assisting them to carry this responsi- 
bility, such measures are adopted as those here described. 

At the request of the district principals, a set of standards was 
prepared by the supervisor for the principal’s use in supervising the 
outstanding features of the procedure. The standards cover certain 
points of technique which the principal is to observe when visiting 
the first-grade reading classes. They are organized under the follow- 
ing headings: (1) classroom organization, (2) activities, (3) reading 
habits, (4) attitudes and ideals, and (5) remedial suggestions. By 
checking the items under these headings while observing in the class- 
room, the principal is able to judge whether or not the fundamental 
points of procedure are being properly effected and is able to locate 
the teacher’s special weaknesses. The principal can then give the 
teacher constructive assistance by discussing with her remedial sug- 
gestions for overcoming her particular difficulties. 

According to the Detroit policy, the district principals were 
trained to apply these standards to the classroom situations through 
a series of lectures and demonstrations given by the supervisor. By 
means of a series of demonstrations similar to those conducted by 
the supervisor in training the district principals, each district princi- 
pal trained the principals in his respective district to use the stand- 
ards. This training made it possible for the principals to assume the 
responsibility of supervising the fundamental features of the reading 
activities. 

The distinctive feature of this scheme of supervision, however, is 
the use of “key teachers” as a means of supplementing the assistance 
of the principals in the detailed phases of the method and in the 
demonstration work in which the services of an expert are needed. 
While the standards served to a large extent to enable the principals 
to supervise the classroom procedure in their own buildings, there 
were many occasions when the principal wished the assistance of a 
specialist. There were cases, for instance, in which the principal 

Described by the writer in “A Technique Used in Training Principals To Super- 
vise Instruction,” Elementary School Journal, XXVIII (February, 1928), 420-21. 


2 In smaller cities, of course, the supervisor could work directly with the building 
principals. 
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thought that a teacher needed advice with regard to some of the 
details of the method which were not covered by the broader steps 
outlined in the standards and with which the principal was not fully 
acquainted; there were special situations to which the general pro- 
cedure could not be applied; there were excellent teachers whom the 
principal thought should be recognized by the visit of an expert in 
the field; there were very weak teachers whom the principal thought 
should be stimulated by visits from a specialist combined with his 
own supervisory efforts. It can readily be seen that in all these 
instances an expert could be of real service to the principal in assist- 
ing him to carry out his supervisory activities. 

Another and a very crucial need in training teachers to use a 
new method of this type is that of having specialists give demonstra- 
tions of procedure. Teachers in general profit by visiting an expert 
teacher who can demonstrate fine points of technique for them. A 
weak teacher is greatly benefited by having an expert in her field 
teach her pupils in her own classroom and show her how to meet her 
particular difficulties. 

In order to assist the principal in giving his teachers advice with 
regard to the details of the method, the key-teacher feature of the 
scheme was devised. According to this plan, the district principal 
appoints two of the best first-grade teachers in his district to act as 
key teachers, one for the low first grade and one for the high first 
grade. The functions of these key teachers are as follows: 

1. To give demonstration lessons.—At stated times throughout the 
semester the key teachers give demonstration lessons for the teachers 
in their respective districts. Previous to the giving of each of these 
lessons the supervisor meets with the key teachers, and together 
they decide upon points to be demonstrated which they think would 
be helpful to the teachers. A general plan is drawn up, and a few 
days later one of the key teachers tries out the plan with her group 
of children in the presence of the other key teachers. After this les- 
son another general discussion is held, and final plans are made for 
the reproduction of the lesson by each key teacher in her particular 
district. While the general working plans are made in advance to 
insure a certain uniformity of technique, the lessons are not of the 
stereotyped sort. The supervisor confers with each key teacher, en- 
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couraging and assisting her to make such variations from the general 
plan as will best utilize her own initiative and originality and as are 
necessary in dealing with different types of children and situations 
peculiar to certain districts. Fresh subject matter is invariably pre- 
sented at the district demonstrations, and new steps are developed 
for the first time in the presence of the teachers. 

After giving a lesson for the teachers in her district, the key 
teacher joins the teachers who have been observing her work in an 
informal conference more as a member of the group than as a leader. 
Difficulties in general are discussed; questions are asked and an- 
swered by the group as a whole; and ideas and suggestions are freely 
exchanged. The stimulation and helpfulness provided by this un- 
restrained interchange of ideas, which is made possible by meetings 
of small groups, are among the most valuable phases of this plan of 
supervision. 

2. To act as a visiting center——A second function of the key 
teacher is to act as a visiting center for teachers in her district who 
wish to observe her regular work in the classroom during the entire 
round of daily activities. Students from the Detroit Teachers Col- 
lege who go out in the field for practice periods are used in releasing 
teachers for whom principals think this additional visiting oppor- 
tunity would be advantageous. 

Upon receiving one of the visiting teachers, the key teacher asks 
her what phases of the work she would like especially to see. The 
visitor has usually been experiencing certain difficulties and is ready 
with a list of her needs. The key teacher then proceeds to present 
the phases of the work asked for. At the end of her visit the teacher 
invariably stays for a conference with the key teacher, asking many 
questions and receiving helpful counsel. 

3. To visit other teachers in the district.—If a principal wishes the 
_ key teacher to visit one of his teachers for the purpose of giving 
specialized assistance, he requests such a visit from the district 
principal, who in turn arranges a visiting program for his key teach- 
er. The key teacher is then relieved by a cadet from the Detroit 
Teachers College, and she proceeds to carry out her program. 

When visiting a teacher, the key teacher spends the first: half of 
the morning in observing the teacher’s work, carefully noting her 
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strong points and her weaknesses. A short conference follows in 
which these strong points and weaknesses are discussed. During the 
remainder of the morning the key teacher teaches the children her- 
self. She emphasizes those phases of the work in which the teacher 
is having difficulty, thus showing the teacher how to handle her own 
group of children under the conditions in which she is working in 
her particular classroom. At the end of the visit another conference 
is held, and the key teacher makes a list of constructive suggestions, 
which she leaves with the teacher for further reference. 

Frequently the principal spends a large part of the morning in 
the classroom with the key teacher and remains for the conferences. 
If this is impossible, the key teacher seeks the principal before leav- 
ing the building and discusses the entire situation freely with him. 
In every case the principal is given a duplicate copy of the construc- 
tive suggestions to the teacher for use in his own follow-up supervi- 
sion. 
The supervisor’s assistance to the key teachers does not end with 
the planning of the demonstrations. She visits each key teacher pre- 
vious to the giving of each of her lessons and at other times for the 
purpose of assisting her to develop and maintain a superior tech- 
nique. She also holds frequent conferences with the group of key 
teachers for the purpose of discussing with them problems arising in 
their respective districts and points to emphasize in their contact 
with principals and teachers. 

A second feature of this general scheme of supervision is a testing 
program which provides for the administration of a standardized 
reading test at intervals of six weeks throughout the semester. 
Standards are furnished for the X, Y, and Z groups. The results of 
the tests are of assistance to the principals and the teachers in judg- 
ing the effectiveness of their work at intervals throughout the term. 
Tests given at the end of the term only do not enable the teacher 
to make up to the pupils who are passing on for any weaknesses 
in her work. On the other hand, if she finds at the end of six weeks 
or twelve weeks that her pupils are below standard, she is stimulated 
to do better work during the remainder of the term and to take 
advantage of the available assistance, which will help her in making 
up to her pupils for their losses earlier in the term. 
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This testing feature also provides the principal with an indica- 
tion as to whether or not his teachers are doing satisfactory work. 

A third feature of the general plan is the use of teacher-report 
blanks sent to the district principals by the principals at intervals 
throughout the term. Two of the report blanks used for this purpose 
are as follows: 

Report No. 1 
(To be sent in during the first month of the term) 

School Teacher 
Principal Grade 
Experience with picture-story method 
Supplies needed 
Special assistance requested 
Do you wish her to visit the key teacher? 
Or have the key teacher visit her? 





























Report No. 2 
(To be sent in directiy following each six weeks test) 


School Teacher. 
Principal Grade 











Testing Results 


Standard scores 
Scores obtained in Test I (by this teacher) 
Special assistance needed 
Do you wish her to visit the key teacher? 
Or have the key teacher visit her?. 











The completed reports follow this route in each case: (1) princi- 
pal to district principal, (2) district principal to key teacher, (3) key 
teacher to supervisor, when a conference concerning them takes 
place. The information on these reports enables the district princi- 
pal, the key teacher, and the supervisor to ascertain the particular 
types of difficulties which are being experienced in general in any one 
district. It is also possible to locate within any one district those 
teachers who the principals believe are in need of more highly spe- 
cialized assistance than they have the time or the training to give. 

When the new scheme of supervision was initiated, programs of 
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the activities involved were distributed to all persons concerned in 
the plan and discussed with them so that each might understand the 
scheme as a whole, know what his particular responsibilities were, 
and see his relation to all others with whom he would work. Criti- 
cisms and suggestions for improving the plan were requested by the 
supervisor. The following schedules represent the revised form which 
was finally adopted and is still used in supervising the first-grade 
reading classes. 


SCHEDULE FOR THE SUPERVISOR 

. Train the district principals in the use of the standards in checking classroom 
technique by means of— 

a) Lectures. 

b) Group conferences. 

c) Observation lessons. 

. Conduct general grade meetings with all teachers for these purposes: 

a) To inform them concerning the new scheme of supervision. 

b) To inform them concerning the underlying principles of the method and 
its use. 

¢) To discuss problems and difficulties. 

d) To inform them concerning better practices which are developed from 
time to time. 

. Hold frequent conferences with key teachers for three purposes: 

a) To present model procedures in observation lessons which they are to 
reproduce (with necessary variations) in the demonstrations for their 
districts. 

b) To further their training in the method and their understanding of it. 

c) To assist them in better meeting the particular needs of their respective 
districts. 

. Visit each key teacher before she gives an observation lesson. 

. Make general inspectional visits for your own enlightenment. 

. Set the date for district observation lessons. 

. Train a group of cadets from the Detroit Teachers College in the use of the 
method so that they will be prepared to relieve teachers in the field for visiting 
purposes. 

SCHEDULE FOR THE DISTRICT PRINCIPALS 

. Meet with the principals in your district for two purposes: 

a) To discuss the scheme of supervision. 

b) To give training in the use of the standards in checking classroom tech- 
nique. 

. Appoint two key teachers for the district, one for Grade I B and one for 
Grade I A. 
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. After the reports are sent in by the principals, prepare a visiting schedule 
for each of the key teachers and turn over to these key teachers all reports 
which concern teachers— 
a) Who are inexperienced in the method. 
b) For whom special assistance has been requested by their principals. 
c) Who have received special commendation from their principals. 

. Call upon the supervisor for any needed assistance. 


SCHEDULE FOR THE PRINCIPALS 


. Meet with the district principal for two purposes: 
a) To discuss the scheme of supervision. 
b) To receive training in the use of the standards through observation lessons 
and conferences. 

. Attend any of the demonstrations given by the key teacher which you think 
it necessary to attend in order to get a clearer idea of the right way of teaching 
this method of reading. 

. Visit the first-grade teachers regularly, carefully checking their procedure in 
the light of the standards and following your visit with constructive sugges- 
tions for improving their respective weaknesses. 

. Ask the district principal for the services of the key teacher if you need the 
assistance of an expert in supplementing your own supervisory activities. 

. Fill out reports concerning your first-grade teachers when reports are called 
for at various times throughout the term. Before filling out any one report, 


supplement your own judgment concerning any specialized assistance which 
you think the teacher needs by giving the teacher herself a chance to ask for 
the particular kind of help which she desires. 


SCHEDULE FOR THE TEACHERS 
. All teachers— 

a) Attend general meetings with the supervisors for the purpose of discussing 
problems. 

b) Give a test at the end of every six weeks and compare the results with the 
standards furnished. 

. Teachers new to the method and teachers who are not getting standard 
results— 

a) Be prepared to give the principal a statement of the phases of the work: 
which you would like to see demonstrated when he asks you for such state- 
ments at intervals throughout the term. 

b) Attend demonstrations and discussions held by the key teacher in your 
district for the purpose of giving you assistance on the phases of the work 
in which you need special help. 

c) Visit the key teacher or receive visits from her at times when a substi- 
tute can be furnished to relieve one or the other of you for a half-day at a 
time. 
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SCHEDULE FOR THE Key TEACHERS 


. Attend meetings with the supervisor for the purpose of receiving instructions 
and discussing problems. (Bring with you all reports received from the dis- 
trict principal.) 

. Give observation lessons meeting the needs of your district as expressed in 
the requests for assistance. 

. When a substitute from the Detroit Teachers College is available for your 
district, you are to carry out the visiting schedule provided by the district 
principal, which will cover three types of activities: 

a) Receive visits from teachers in your district whom the principals send to 
you. 

b) Visit teachers whom the principals wish you to help in their own rooms. 

c) Visit successful teachers for the purpose of getting new ideas. 


SUMMARY OF GENERAL ADVANTAGES OF THE PLAN 
ADVANTAGES TO PRINCIPALS 

1. The principals are provided with a technique which enables 
them to supervise intelligently the broader features of the first-grade 
reading procedure. It is not necessary, however, for them to engage 
in a detailed study of the method. 

2. The key-teacher plan places within the principal’s command 
a means of supplementing the assistance that he can give with any 
specialized assistance in details and demonstration work which he 
thinks that his teachers require. 


ADVANTAGES TO DistRICT PRINCIPALS 


1. The key-teacher plan makes it possible for each district princi- 
pal to control to a large extent the training of the teachers in his 
district. 

2. Having standards for the tests given every six weeks makes 
it possible for each district principal to tell whether his district as 
a whole is up to standard and how it compares with other districts 
having the same type of children. The district principal also has some 
indication as to which of the teachers are doing good work and which 
are doing poor work. 

ADVANTAGES TO THE TEACHERS 

1. Utilizing a number of different agencies in training teachers 
should operate to give them a richer background of associations, thus 
making their interpretation of the new work more complete. 

2. The needs of the teachers in the different districts are more 
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fully met, as all children in any one district are usually of the same 
general type. Each group of teachers is therefore able to see observa- 
tion lessons with pupils who present problems similar to those pre- 
sented by their own pupils. 

3. Having a small group of teachers at each district meeting is 
conducive to freer discussion than is possible in a general meeting 
of three or four hundred teachers. 

4. It is quite possible that the teachers discuss their problems 
more frankly when talking informally with one another at meetings 
with the key teacher than they would if the supervisor were present 
and acted as leader of the discussion. 

5. Teachers are likely to obtain any specialized assistance which 
they need at the time they need it instead of having it delayed or 
perhaps not receiving it at all, as was the case when the supervisor 
bore the burden of the responsibility and received scores of calls 
which she was unable to answer. 

6. Having the district demonstrations makes it unnecessary for 
some teachers to arrive so late that they miss a large part of the 
lesson, as is often the case with teachers in outlying districts who 
have to attend a central city meeting. 

7. The visiting days have a stimulating effect on the teachers. 

8. Having standards for the tests given every six weeks enables 
the teacher to tell whether or not her pupils are making normal 
progress. If she finds them falling behind, she is stimulated to great- 
er effort in attempting to make up to them for her previous weak- 


nesses. 
ADVANTAGES TO THE KEY TEACHERS 


1. The key teacher receives recognition for her superior ability 

and has the incentive and opportunity for further development. 
ADVANTAGES TO STUDENT SUBSTITUTES 

1. The student substitute from the Detroit Teachers College 
receives such training as will enable her to deal with the method 
more effectively when she goes out into the field as a teacher. 

ADVANTAGES TO THE SUPERVISOR 

1. The supervisor is relieved of much of her former detail work 
and receives fewer calls for assistance, thus having more time for 
experimental and constructive work. 





SUMMARY OF READING INVESTIGATIONS 
(JULY 1, 1926, TO JUNE 30, 1927). III 


WILLIAM SCOTT GRAY 
University of Chicago 


READING INTERESTS 


General studies of children’s reading.—After discussing the impor- 
tance of “reading as a leisure occupation,” LaPoe (67) summarizes 
the important findings of several studies of reading interests. The 
chief conclusion is that much of the material read by children and 
young people is of little value and that some of it may be harmful. 

The fact that newspapers are almost universally read by school 
children was brought out clearly in a study by Lehman and Witty 
(68) in which five thousand children and young people were asked 
to check in ‘‘a list of two hundred play activities those in which they 
had voluntarily engaged during the preceding week.” Since nearly 
all children read newspapers and since the content of many news- 
papers is open to criticism, the investigators felt justified in recom- 
mending that training in newspaper reading and in the development 
of habits of critical evaluation of the material read be made a part 
of the school curriculum. 

A study by Huber and Chappelear (54) was carried on among 659 
children in Grades III-VITI, inclusive, in two schools in Jersey City, 
New Jersey. Eighty-eight different magazines were reported as read. 
A large number of the non-readers were found to be of American 
parentage. In a study (54) made in Mamaroneck, New York, the 
average intelligence quotient of the pupils in Grades VI-VIII, 
inclusive, who preferred each of forty magazines, was determined. 
Such magazines as Radio News, Scientific American, American Maga- 
zine, Youth’s Companion, and Boy Scout were read by those of high 
native intelligence; Photoplay, Argosy, Film Fun, True Story Maga- 
zine, and Baseball were read by those of low native intelligence. The 
problem presented by the character of the material read by some 
young people is very grave. Huber and Chappelear wisely suggest 
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that schools provide children with opportunities to read good maga- 
zines in efforts to develop better standards of choice. 

Additional evidence concerning the reading interests of mentally 
superior children was secured by Danielson (23), who made a study 
of the reading habits of pupils in opportunity rooms in the elemen- 
tary schools of Los Angeles. As a result of her study, she reports the 
well-known fact that children of superior mental ability read more 
than do normal children of the same age and are better readers. 
The second step in her study was to determine the number and the 
names of the magazines subscribed for or bought regularly in the 
home. One hundred and two pupils reported 107 different maga- 
zines, 47 of which were taken by two or more families. The number 
of different magazines reported varied from none in seven families 
to twenty-two in one family. One-fifth of the families provided 
fewer than two magazines, and two-thirds of the families provided 
no children’s magazines. The conclusion drawn from these findings 
is that the school should provide for the systematic reading of 
periodicals and for the development of “an appreciation of magazine 
literature that will carry over into the homes.” 

In a report by Belser (7) summarizing data from five different 
sources, the following important facts are emphasized. Up to eight 
or nine years of age there is little or no difference in the reading 
interests of boys and girls; the greatest difference in reading interests 
manifests itself between ten and thirteen years of age, “reaching 
the highest point between twelve and thirteen”; the maximum 
amount of reading is done about the fourteenth year; boys read 
magazines much more than do girls and are more interested in cur- 
rent events; boys show greater independence than do girls in choos- 
ing what they read and are usually able to give more definite reasons 
for their selections; attractive pictures are valuable “in awakening 
and developing love for reading”’ among both boys and girls. 

Witty and Scruggs (111) made a study of the reading interests 
of negro children. They found that negro children exhibit “an in- 
ordinate fondness for stories based on the Bible.” The “funny” 
story ranks second and is read by a large percentage of boys and 
girls at each age level. There appears to be less difference in the 
interests of boys and girls, particularly in newspaper reading, than 
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in the case of white children. More evidence is necessary, however, 
before final conclusions can be reached. There seems to be little 
interest in such matters as arrests, robberies, and murders. An actual 
distaste for the editorial section is exhibited. One of the significant 
facts revealed by the study relates to the small number of books read. 

The reading of high-school pupils—In order to determine how 
extensively children read, Yowell (113) first found out from libra- 
rians the names of the ten most popular juvenile books today. A list 
of fifty characters found in children’s literature in general was then 
prepared, and high-school pupils were asked to write statements 
about each. The results showed about 50 per cent accuracy for both 
boys and girls. This finding was interpreted to mean that children 
are not reading as widely as they should. 

Interesting facts concerning the amount and variety of reading 
done by high-school pupils were obtained by Baker (6), who secured 
reading reports throughout a school year from the pupils in Grades 
VII-XII, inclusive, in University City, Missouri. The results 
showed that the amount read decreased from the eighth to the 
twelfth grade. A large part of the outside reading was fiction. The 
boys read more non-fiction, magazines, and newspapers than did the 
girls. The girls read more fiction than did the boys; they also did a 
greater amount of reading. Pupils who read more than the average 
of their classes usually did a wide variety of reading. All these re- 
sults agree closely with the results of earlier studies. 

A very interesting contrast appears in two articles relating to 
the magazine reading of high-school pupils. In a study by Kimball 
(65) of the magazines read by high-school pupils in Columbus, Ohio, 
it was found that there was a pitifully slight acquaintance on the 
part of these pupils with the “magazines which are universally recog- 
nized as the most reliable from the standpoint of literature,” such 
as Harper’s Magazine and the Outlook. They were also found to be 
woefully ignorant of present-day poets. In a study reported by 
Severance (92) the teachers of three high schools selected fifteen 
magazines, any one or two of which were to be read. They also 
placed in the library about forty magazines the reading of which was 
optional. When the voluntary reading and the required reading were 
compared, the ranks of the magazines varied somewhat. Both boys 
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and girls showed interest in the cheaper types of fiction and adven- 
ture, but the majority read the better magazines. There were doubt- 
less influences at work in these three high schools, such as the avail- 
ability of desirable magazines in the library for pupils to read, that 
are not operative in many high schools in which less satisfactory 
results are secured. 

Reading interests of girls.—Special attention has been given dur- 
ing the last few years to the interests of girls, particularly the adoles- 
cent girl. In a detailed report on Girl Life in America Walter (106) 
discusses at length the spare-time activities of girls and their reading 
interests and habits. The study shows that, as a rule, school girls 
and working girls have from six to nine hours a day of spare time. 
The activities engaged in most frequently during this spare time 
are, in the order of importance, as determined by the number of 
hours devoted to each, home duties, sports and outdoor exercise, 
reading of books, social affairs, ‘movies,’ and magazine reading. 
“The favorite recreational activities of the girl in her teens vary 
somewhat according to the means of her parents and the size of the 
town in which she lives, but fundamentally the appeal of social 
pastime is the same everywhere.”’ 

Reading is the most permanent of the spare-time activities of 
girls, persisting through childhood to womanhood. By fifteen, a 
girl’s reading tastes are formed. To a very large extent the material 
read is fiction, often of an extremely sentimental or romantic type. 
Other types of material read are poetry, biography, and books of 
humor. As few girls’ magazines are published, girls usually turn to 
adult magazines. Of these, women’s magazines make the greatest 
appeal, “followed closely by the all-fiction magazines. The undesir- 
able sex and confession type of periodical have made great headway 
among girl readers.” The publication of tabloid newspapers has 
greatly stimulated newspaper reading among girls. Two important 
conclusions of Walter’s study are: (1) “The home, the school, the 
libraries, the movies, all help to shape the reading tastes of girls.” 
(2) “Factors tending to create greater stability among girls today 
are better organized leisure, outdoor sports and health education, 
widening opportunities and interests for women, and higher stand- 
ards of scholarship.” 
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Reading inierests of ‘young workers.—Jefferis (60) made an inten- 
sive questionnaire and personal-interview study of the reading 
interests and habits of more than eighteen hundred industrial work- 
ers between the ages of fourteen and twenty-one. She found that 
100 per cent of these young people had some reading interests. The 
newspaper is most universally read, being reported by more than 
98 per cent of the group. Of all the magazines read, the fiction type 
is most popular, as shown by the five magazines reported most fre- 
quently: True Story Magazine, Liberty, Saturday Evening Post, 
Ladies’ Home Journal, and American Magazine. Other magazines 
read widely by the young men are Popular Mechanics, Literary 
Digest, and Boys’ Life. The young women also read widely the 
Woman’s Home Companion and True Romance. 

The authors liked best by the young workers are Zane Grey, 
Samuel Clemens, Gene Stratton Porter, and Louisa M. Alcott. The 
books which were most popular are Treasure Island, Call of the 
Wild, Heidi, Little Women, Adventures of Tom Sawyer, and White 
Sister. Most of the reading which the young workers do is carried 
on in the home at night. It is both interesting and significant that 
there is a high correlation between current motion pictures and the 
titles of the books listed by these young people. Unfortunately, too 
many of the books read are “sensational” or “‘portray exaggerated, 
impossible situations.”” Furthermore, too much of the literature re- 
ported is “lacking in any literary merit.’”’ It is encouraging, on the 
other hand, that the data of this study “reveal no meager interest” 
in that literature “classed as worth while by young people.”’ This 
study as well as most of those reported earlier emphasizes the need 
of placing children in an environment of good books and magazines 
throughout the elementary grades and up to the age of fifteen or 
sixteen, when permanent interests in reading are well established. 

Methods of stimulating reading habits—Three efforts have been 
made to determine answers to the question, How can we stimulate 
desirable reading interests among children and elevate reading 
tastes? In the first study, which was reported by Turrell (104), 156 
high-school teachers of English were asked to list the names of the 
books and the magazines which they had found valuable in stimulat- 
ing interest in reading among boys and girls. The replies of the sixty- 
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two teachers reporting reflected the literary interests of the teach- 
ers. The teachers were also asked to name the difficulties which they 
had encountered in stimulating interest and to describe their meth- 
ods of meeting these difficulties. The replies were disappointing but 
revealed the fact that English teachers should give serious considera- 
tion both to the nature of the difficulties encountered in reading and 
to valid procedures in stimulating wholesome reading interests. 

A valuable and comprehensive study was made by Rasche (87), 
who secured information from 159 teachers in fifty-six cities in 
thirty-three states and the District of Columbia, from 54 school 
librarians in ten states, and from 17 public librarians in six states 
concerning the methods or devices used in stimulating interest 
among children in reading books, magazines, and newspapers and 
in elevating reading tastes. The statements made by those who co- 
operated were analyzed and classified under appropriate headings. 
As a result, 110 “master methods” were identified. It is impossible 
to reproduce the entire list. Examples follow, however, which were 
reported in common by teachers, school librarians, and public libra- 
rians: providing a browsing corner, using advertising methods, al- 
lowing pupils freedom of choice, encouraging the organization of 
reading clubs, assigning studies in current events, requiring reading 
that is correlated with content subjects, preparing displays of books 
and magazines, inviting parental co-operation, scheduling story-tell- 
ing periods, and making suggestions and recommendations. Rasche’s 
study leads to the conclusion that, with certain exceptions, teachers 
and librarians are devoting most of their effort to getting children to 
read and much less effort to improving their reading tastes. As shown 
in many of the studies reported in this section, it is not so difficult 
to get children to read as it is to induce them to seek the best reading 
materials in the fields in which they are interested. 

A third study of methods of stimulating interest in reading was 
made by Munroe (78), who prepared six form letters, using as many 
different appeals in order to induce people to come to the library 
and secure books to read. The motives employed were “practical 
advancement, social prestige, parental affection, recreation, curi- 
osity, culture, that is aesthetic and intellectual interest.’”’ Letters 
were then sent to a carefully selected representative list of citizens 
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of Cleveland who did not hold library cards. The results were ana- 
lyzed with respect to race, nationality, age, sex, and occupation. 
The strongest appeal was “parental affection.’’ Intellectual and 
aesthetic interests are of late development in the race and proved 
of little value in this study. The strength of practical and social 
appeals varied with different groups, being strong among clerical 
and higher occupations and weak among laborers. The recreational 
appeal was surprisingly weak. Studies of this type are very valuable. 
Only through the use of careful analysis and experimentation can 
some of the more difficult problems in the field of reading interests 
be solved. 
LIBRARY CIRCULATION 

Circulation of books in a platoon school.—Three interesting facts 
were secured by Norris (81) in a study of the circulation of books 
over a period of years in a platoon school in Kansas City, Missouri. 
The results showed a much larger average number of books with- 
drawn per pupil in 1925-26 than in 1922-23, the numbers being 19.1 
and 14.6, respectively. They also showed that the heaviest with- 
drawals were usually in the winter months. Furthermore, when par- 
ticular groups of pupils were studied for a period of years, it was 
found that there was a rapid increase in the number of withdrawals 
in the third and fourth grades and a steady increase throughout the 
fifth, sixth, and seventh grades. The author concludes “that grades 
within themselves are showing increases in reading interest and that 
library stimulus, as applied from year to year, is developing greater 
interest in reading in the case of particular groups.” 

Circulation of books in public libraries—Goodenough (41) studied 
the following factors conditioning municipal library circulation: per 
capita circulation, per capita expenditure, cost per book circulated, 
library accessibility, percentage of native-born whites, percentage 
of literates over ten years of age, and percentage of the population 
between the ages of fourteen and twenty attending school. An anal- 
ysis of the data collected led to the conclusion that ‘the establish- 
ment of municipal branch libraries, easily accessible to the home, is 
a means of increasing the effectiveness of the library as an educa- 
tional agency in the community.” “Easy accessibility to the com- 
munity” also appears to be “a more potent factor in determining 
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the extent to which the library shall be used than the general racial 
or educational status of the population.” 


HYGIENE OF READING 


Reading distances.—Notson (82) made estimates of the distances 
from the eye at which persons of different ages hold books when they 
are reading. The average distances for nine different groups are as 
follows: first-grade pupils, 8.2 inches; second-grade pupils, 9.0 
inches; third-grade pupils, 9.9 inches; fourth-grade pupils, 10.4 
inches; fifth-grade pupils, 11.0 inches; sixth-grade pupils, 11.7 inches; 
seventh-grade pupils, 12.2 inches; eighth-grade pupils, 13.0 inches; 
university students, 13.8 inches. Notson attributes the increase 
shown to Nature’s provision in the optic mechanism for changes in 
the length of the body and the limbs. He points out in this connec- 
tion that retarded children who have not learned to read tend to 
hold their books at about the same distance from the eye as do those 
who read readily. 

Size and spacing of type.—After reviewing related studies, Black- 
hurst (10) presents the results of a series of experiments to determine 
the size of type most easily read by children of normal age in each 
of the first four grades, the number of millimeters of leading desir- 
able, the length of line most desirable, and the effect of marginal 
regularity. In general, his conclusions are that twenty-four-point 
type for the first grade and eighteen-point type for the second, third, 
and fourth grades are more desirable than smaller type, that the 
most desirable length of line is approximately one hundred milli- 
meters, that 1.33 millimeters of leading is sufficient for the third and 
fourth grades, and that the right-hand margin should be regular and 
the left-hand margin irregular for first-grade pupils. The advantage 
of the irregular left-hand margin, as stated by Blackhurst, is that 
the beginning of each line is easier to find. 


READING OF FOREIGN LANGUAGES 


Postschool use of modern foreign languages.—As a part of the 
Modern Foreign Language Study, O’Shea (84) made an extensive 
study of the extent to which modern foreign languages are used by 
students after graduation from high school or college. Most of those 
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who participated in the study testified that the time devoted to 
foreign languages was well spent. However, the results showed that 
about 70 per cent of those who had studied a foreign language for 
two years had not read anything in the original since graduation, 
and only a very small number had read to any great extent. Of those 
who had read, the chief purposes were “research,” “travel,’’ “busi- 
ness communications,” “pursuit of present occupation,” and “per- 
sonal enjoyment.” 

Eye-movement studies —Buswell (14) secured eye-movement rec- 
ords to determine the effect of age of beginning a foreign language 
and of different methods of teaching on progress in learning the 
language. The records were also analyzed to determine the processes 
in reading three modern foreign languages and one classical language. 
The study led to four major conclusions: (1) There is no notable 
difference in the level of reading maturity attained after two years 
of study of French between students who begin the study of the 
language in high school and students who begin the study of the 
language in college. Those who begin in the elementary school are 
far less mature after two years of study. (2) Students who have been 
taught by a direct method are far more mature than are students 
taught by an indirect translation method. (3) Approximately equal 
degrees of maturity are attained in the study of French, German, 
and Spanish when these languages are taught by similar methods 
under similar conditions for equal periods of time. (4) “In no case 
did the median student in a second-year group approach closely the 
maturity of reading habits exhibited by the expert groups of readers.” 

Directed study in French.—Rowen (go) reports the results of an 
experiment in teaching French by a method in which all reading is 
done in class under the direct supervision of the teacher. The pupils 
followed specific directions which permitted them to advance accord- 
ing to their ability to learn. The teacher’s time was devoted largely 
to individual conferences. At the end of the first semester the pupils 
in a beginning class in which intensive reading was stressed had read 
an average of 190 pages. At the end of the year, the pupils in a 
second-year class in which extensive reading was stressed had read 
an average of five hundred pages. The amount read varied from 
300 pages to 1,250 pages. When the Henmon French Test was given, 
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each section scored higher than the norms. The advantage attrib- 
uted to the method used is that “it gives each pupil ample oppor- 
tunity to accomplish as much as he is actually capable of doing, 
regardless of maximum or minimum requirements.” 

Teaching Bengali boys to read English.—A very interesting report 
of three experiments to determine the means by which, and the 
extent to which, the ability of Bengali boys to read English can be 
improved has been prepared by West (108), principal of the Teach- 
ers’ Training College, Dacca. Through direction and guidance, vocal- 
ization and lip-movement were greatly reduced, and the percentage 
of boys associating meanings and symbols directly was increased. 
The results showed that a nine-year-old Bengali boy “should within 


his vocabulary read English with the same facility as an English 


child of the same age (and so on with other ages).”” It was concluded 
from the experiments that about 4o per cent of Bengali boys can 
secure permanent, usable, and improvable mastery of English in one 
year and that about 80 per cent can attain similar mastery in two 
years. This study merits the careful consideration of all teachers 
of modern foreign languages. 


EYE-MOVEMENT HABITS IN READING MUSIC 


The scientific study of reading problems has been extended dur- 
ing the past year in a most interesting way to the field of music. 
Jacobsen (59) secured eye-movement records of ten adult subjects, 
some of whom read music very well and some very poorly. An anal- 
ysis of these records led to very interesting conclusions. For exam- 
ple, the eye-movements of mature and immature readers are similar 
to those for other types of reading with respect to the duration and 
number of fixations. The number of fixations increases with the 
number of notes in the chords of music. “Errors, accidentals, dif- 
ferences in rhythmical patterns of the two clefs, and other complexi- 
ties” tend to increase the number and the duration of the fixations. 
“In reading two-clef music there is a general tendency for readers 
to read chords from above downward.”’ ‘‘Regressive movements are 
not as frequent in the reading of music as in other reading.” The 
span of recognition involves vertical as well as horizontal distances 
and the content of the area rather than merely its extent. 
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READING OF CHINESE 


Three experiments relating to the reading of Chinese have been 
reported. Chen and Carr (17) made a study of the “relative facility 
with which Chinese students apprehend reading materials arranged 
in vertical and horizontal columns.’”’ The materials read were two 
passages of Chinese prose of approximately the same length and 
degree of difficulty. Each passage was mimeographed in vertical and 
horizontal columns. Materials for cancellation were also prepared 
which included Chinese characters, English letters, and Arabic 
numerals. Sixty-four Chinese students were tested individually. 
The results were very convincing. Each of the four groups into 
which the subjects had been divided “‘read and cancelled Chinese 
characters with greater speed and accuracy when they were arranged 
in vertical columns, while better results were invariably achieved 
when the English letters and Arabic numerals were arranged in 
horizontal séquence.”’ Detailed studies of individual cases led to the 
conclusion that the general results can be explained almost wholly 
in terms of the training and habits of the subjects. 

Shen (93) made a study of the eye-movements of thirteen 
Chinese students when reading Chinese in vertical and in horizontal 
alignment. An analysis of the records showed that more fixations 
per line are required when reading Chinese than when reading Eng- 
lish on account of the square shape of Chinese words and the more 
compact arrangement in the line. The first line of a passage is usual- 
ly read with a larger number of fixations than the average, and the 
first fixation in a line is usually longer than the average. It was also 
found that the duration of fixations is shorter in horizontal reading 
than in vertical reading but that the inter-fixation span is greater 
in vertical reading than in horizontal reading. ‘Comparable pas- 
sages are thus read faster in vertical than in horizontal alignment.” 
These results do not agree fully with the results of earlier studies. 

Hu (51) made a study of the perceptual span in reading Chinese. 
Both Chinese and English materials were presented in a tachisto- 
scope. All the subjects were Chinese students in an American uni- 
versity. The results showed that the perceptual process in reading 
Chinese is very little different from the perceptual process in reading 
other languages. Easy sentences are recognized far more effectively 
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than are either isolated characters or digits. Chinese digits, how- 
ever, are recognized almost as readily as are easy sentences. 


DISABILITY IN READING AND REMEDIAL TEACHING 


Diagnostic and remedial methods.—The outstanding contribution 
of the year to both the theory and practice of diagnosis and remedial 
teaching is The Improvement of Reading by Gates (36); which de- 
scribes a series of tests for use in diagnosing reading disabilities, 
discusses the methods of interpreting the results of these tests, and 
suggests remedial measures to be adopted in dealing with different 
types of cases. 

Relation of disability in reading to personality —Hincks (48) made 
an intensive diagnostic study, including detailed facts about their 
life-histories, of fifteen children chosen because of their difficulty in 
learning to read. Only a few of the significant conclusions can be 
presented here. Hincks found “that there are certain perceptual 
variations which may combine to make learning to read more diffi- 
cult for the child possessing them than for the average, and more 
difficult than other kinds of learning for the same child,” although 
the difficulty is not so grave but that it can be overcome “and 
should not be designated ‘word-blindness.’ When these irregularities 
are transmitted in stock which is nervously highly organized and 
unstable, there are not usually found the patience and persistence 
to overcome them. Where they are found . . . . in families of intel- 
lectual achievement where academic facility is expected, there is an 
added stigma and distress in the mind of the unfortunate child. The 
intellectual difficulty is increased by the emotional traits of the 
child, which in turn are augmented by the disapproval and worry 
of excitable parents. A bad state of tension develops, in which the 
reading difficulty adds to the general nervousness of the child’s con- 
dition, and this condition adds further inhibition to the learning 
processes, and irritation to the parents, so that a general family and 
school maladjustment occurs” (48: go). 

Remedial reading in Hampion Institute ——Crofoot (20) describes 
the procedure followed with a class in need of remedial instruction 
in reading at Hampton Institute during the summer of 1926. The 
class was made up of twenty-nine experienced teachers varying in 
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age from twenty-one to forty-three. Preliminary and final measures 
of reading achievement were secured through the use of the Monroe 
Standardized Silent Reading Test and the Thorndike-McCall Read- 
ing Scale. A study was made by the class of the causes of reading 
difficulties and their remedies. Reading: Its Psychology and Peda- 
gogy by O’Brien was used as a textbook. Each assigned lesson was 
read for a specific purpose and reported on in writing. Practice in 
reading simple interesting material was required for fifteen minutes 
each day. The “Standard Test Lessons” by McCall were used daily. 
Special work was done on vocabulary. Practice in the recognition 
of phrases and in the interpretation of sentences and paragraphs was 
required. The scores at the end of the summer session showed nota- 
ble improvement, particularly among the students who ranked low 
at the beginning of the experiment. 

Case studies.—Baer (4) reports several interesting cases of poor 
readers who were studied in detail in connection with a testing pro- 
gram which included all the schools of Cuyahoga County, Ohio. 
The reports should prove interesting to classroom teachers. 


VOCABULARY STUDIES 


Size of recognition and recall vocabularies—Keen interest con- 
tinues in the study of vocabularies and their relation to reading 
difficulties. Symonds (98) made a study of the size of the recognition 
and recall vocabularies of ninth-grade girls. Through the use of 
forms of the Thorndike Test of Word Knowledge, data were secured 
from which were calculated the percentages of words known at dif- 
ferent levels in the Thorndike word list. The total recognition vo- 
cabulary of ninth-grade girls was estimated to contain 15,900 words. 
Through the use of a test composed of completion sentences, an 
estimate was made of the total recall vocabulary. This was esti- 
mated to contain 5,500 words, or about one-third as many as are 
contained in the recognition vocabulary. 

Vocabularies of history textbooks.—Smith (94) made an analytical 
study of the words in six history textbooks in order to determine the 
general difficulty of the vocabulary of each textbook and to deter- 
mine the progressive difficulty of the vocabulary within each book. 
The standards used in rating the vocabularies were The Teacher's 
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Word Book and the Technical Vocabularies of the Public School 
Subjects: Section 5 (American History). The number of words in 
the textbooks varied from 101,751 to 135,221. With respect to gener- 
al difficulty of vocabulary, the textbooks were found to rank as fol- 
lows in ascending order: Dickson, Gordy, Montgomery, Beard and 
Bagley, Woodburn and Moran, and Mace and Bogardus. When the 
textbooks were ranked on the basis of regularity and uniformity of 
increase in difficulty, the order was as follows: Dickson, Gordy, 
Beard and Bagley, Montgomery, Mace and Bogardus, and Wood- 
burn and Moran. 

Keboch (61) made a study of the words in five history textbooks. 
The chief basis of comparison was the number of words in the text- 
books which are in the second five thousand words of the Thorn- 
dike word list. Keboch also determined the number of words in the 
samplings which were “outside the 10,000 group.” Standard devia- 
tions and coefficients of dispersion were calculated. On the basis of 
the results, Keboch concluded that the variability of word difficulty 
in the five textbooks considered is not great. It is impossible to de- 
termine from the evidence available whether the apparent greater 
uniformity in difficulty found in this study as compared with Smith’s 
findings was due to the textbooks studied or to the methods used. 

Vocabularies of arithmetic textbooks and readers—Hunt (56) 
studied the vocabularies of six third-grade arithmetic textbooks and 
ten third-grade readers to determine the ways in which they differ. 
The tabulations revealed the following facts: (1) The total vocabu- 
lary of the six arithmetic textbooks contains 2,993 different words, 
and the average vocabulary contains 1,262 different words. The 
common vocabulary is small, containing 350 words, or 11.7 per cent 
of the total. (2) One thousand three hundred and forty-five words, 
or 44.9 per cent of the total vocabulary, appear in only one textbook. 
Most of these words appear less than four times in the book in which 
they are used. (3) The technical vocabulary of the six arithmetic 
textbooks contains 306 words, or 10.2 per cent of the total. Only 
thirty-four of these words are used in all the textbooks, and seventy- 
five are used in only one book. (4) Five hundred and fourteen words, 
or 17.2 per cent of the arithmetic vocabulary, are found in the com- 
mon vocabulary of the ten third-grade readers. Nine hundred and 
eighty words, or 32.7 per cent of the vocabulary in the arithmetic 
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textbooks, do not occur in any of the ten readers. (5) Of the 306 
technical words, 164 do not occur in any of the ten readers, and only 
12 occur in all ten readers. 

Vocabulary lists ——Four vocabulary lists were published during 
1926-27: (1) a vocabulary of scientific terms by Powers (85) based 
on an analysis of twelve science textbooks, three popular scientific 
books, and fifty magazine articles on science subjects; (2) the Horn 
(50) list of 1,003 words used most frequently by kindergarten chil- 
dren; (3) the Gates (32) reading vocabulary of 1,500 words for the 
primary grades selected on the basis of utility, interest, and difficulty 
from the 2,500 words of highest frequency as determined by Thorn- 
dike, from words not in this list which appear in a selection of litera- 
ture for young children, from additional words in a series of readers 
for the primary grades, and from additional words in the Horn list; 
and (4) the reading-vocabulary lists for citizenship and voting adopt- 
ed by the Board of Regents of the state of New York (88) as a basis 
for a course of study for non-English-speaking persons; these lists 
consist of an elementary list of 1,000 words, an intermediate list of 
1,500 words, and an advanced list of 1,500 words. 


NUMBER OF WORDS RECOGNIZED AND PRONOUNCED 
BY FIRST-GRADE PUPILS 


Yoakam (112) reports the results of a co-operative study in 
which forty-one teachers in twenty-one districts of Allegheny Coun- 
ty, Pennsylvania, participated. The first thousand words of the 
Thorndike word list were arranged roughly in the order of difficulty 
into twenty tests of fifty words each and given individually to 441 
first-grade pupils between October and April. At each testing period 
the pupil pronounced as many words as he could on each test until 
he failed to respond satisfactorily. When he had correctly pro- 
nounced a word in two successive tests, he was assumed to know 
that word. The results showed that the median number of words 
pronounced correctly in school districts was 412; the highest, 933; 
and the lowest, 138. Individual classes varied even more widely, the 
median number of words pronounced correctly being 362; the high- 
est, 960; and the lowest, 112. Some classes were nine times as effi- 
cient as others. Foreign nationality did not prevent children from 
making satisfactory progress. 
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READING TESTS 

Four types of material relating to reading and vocabulary tests 
have been published during the year. A series of bulletins appeared 
in which available tests are classified and described. Foran describes 
briefly practically all published tests of rate of silent reading (28) 
and of comprehension (29). Rock (89) presents a similar description 
of reading tests for use in the primary grades. Irmina (58) discusses 
the content and measurement of the reading vocabulary. 

A series of articles appeared which describe the content, deriva- 
tion, and use of recently published reading tests. Berry (9) discusses 
interesting facts about the Baltimore Reading Readiness Test, which 
includes a word-discrimination test and a vocabulary test appropriate 
for use in the first grade. Gates (34) describes a battery of primary- 
reading tests which measure “word recognition,” “phrase and sen- 
tence reading,” and ability to read “paragraphs of directions.” The 
construction and use of the tests and typical remedial cases dis- 
covered through their use are described. Gates (33) also describes 
four types of tests for use in measuring reading ability in Grades 
III-VIII, inclusive. The phases of reading which are measured are 
suggested by the following test titles: “Reading To Appreciate the 
General Signfficance of a Paragraph,” “Reading To Predict the Out- 
come of Given Events,” “Reading To Understand Precise Direc- 
tions,”’ and “Reading To Note Details.” 

It is both interesting and significant that use is being made of 
reading tests in special forms of education. The adaptation of the 
Gray Oral Reading Check Tests for use with blind children is de- 
scribed by Maxfield (73), and the use of tests among adults for 
determining their mastery of the “vocabulary for citizenship and 
voting”’ is suggested by Rejall (88). Another interesting adaptation 
of reading tests is found in the use of informal tests for measuring 
the ability of Bengali boys to read English silently (108). 

The earlier studies of the reliability of reading tests have been 
supplemented by critical investigations by Blair (11), Current and 
Ruch (21), and Garrison and Robertson (31). These studies include 
a wider range of tests than did earlier studies but confirm the con- 
clusion reached in previous studies that reading tests differ widely 
in reliability. 













IMPRESSIONS OF A FOREIGN OBSERVER OF 
AMERICAN EDUCATION! 


K. S. VAKIL 
Educational Inspector, Northern Division, Ahmedabad, Bombay, India 


It is difficult for one, during a hurried tour of six weeks through 
a foreign land and in necessarily short visits to educational institu- 
tions of various types, to form clear and definite ideas of the diverse 
educational activities of the country. The writer will, however, re- 
cord some of his general impressions of American education. 

The first thing that impressed the writer as most remarkable in 
America is the generous financial provision made for the education 
of the mass of the people everywhere in the United States. The dif- 
ferent states as well as the federal government and the entire body 
of the American people seem to look upon education as a religious . 
obligation which they must meet regardless of the cost involved. 
They are generally ready to receive and consider favorably the ever 
increasing demands made by the schools on their financial resources, 
being anxious to provide the very best educational training for the 
rising generation. Such unbounded faith in education is hardly no- 
ticeable in any other part of the world, certainly not in India where 
education is generally the first to suffer from the cruel ax of the 
ardent economist. The fine buildings and equipment provided for 
schools, colleges, and universities so as to enable the students to 
pursue their manifold activities in classrooms, libraries, laboratories, 
museums, gymnasiums, and playgrounds and the highly trained and 
highly paid directors, principals, professors, demonstrators, and 
teachers appointed to supervise these students bear ample testimony 
to the devotion of the American people to education. 

Another thing that attracted the writer’s attention is the free 
though well-ordered atmosphere pervading the educational institu- 

t Inspector Vakil recently made a trip across the North American continent and 
visited extensively American schools. At the request of the editors of the Elementary 
School Journal, he prepared at the end of his trip a brief statement of his impressions.— 
Eprtor. 
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tions visited. The directors, the professors, the teachers were there 
not to impose their views, opinions, or teaching on their assistants, 
students, or pupils but to give them friendly cirection and guidance. 
This change in the attitude of teachers toward their work, which is 
a recent development, seems to have influenced the attitude of the 
pupils toward learning, which they are now beginning to look upon 
not so much as a task imposed on them by someone arrogating high- 
er authority to himself as a task undertaken by themselves of their 
own free will or choice. Thus, the pupils are in a position to express 
themselves freely and without restraint. This change appears to 
have enlivened the whole educational atmosphere and transformed 
what often used to be dull mechanical routine on the part of the 
1H teachers and passive, insipid learning on the part of the pupils into 
an active process of learning or self-teaching. Everywhere learning 
goes on without any undue interference on the part of teachers, who 
are present to direct, not to dominate; to serve, not to command. 
The library study, which has in recent years come to be treated as 
part of the daily school work of the pupil, appears to assist this 
process of self-teaching considerably. Furthermore, it engenders in 
pupils from an early age a spirit of self-help, self-reliance, and re- 
search—a spirit which, as it spreads with the development of the 
practice of library study in schools, is certain to produce a robust 
race of reliant research workers. 

The next thing that impressed the writer as indicative of a great 
advance is the sound knowledge of teachers in their own subjects 
coupled with a desire to be fully informed about the most recent 
developments in these subjects. The attitude and the energy of the 
teachers manifestly enhance their value to the pupils as guides in 
their work. They are in a position to shake off their old servile 
allegiance to the textbooks and to go beyond the narrow limits set 
by these textbooks. They do not follow the set textbook method in 
their work; they work out and determine their own plan and follow it. 

The teachers also seemed to the writer to be desirous of extend- 
ing their work beyond the precincts of their classrooms—to the 
library, laboratory, demonstration room, museum, school garden, 
and the like. This attitude naturally tends to free the schools from 
their old fetters and makes for reality in teaching and in learning. 
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Another fact which was noticeable is the growing tendency of 
teachers to treat their pupils as rational beings, not as utterly im- 
mature individuals to be unceremoniously ignored. Teachers pa- 
tiently listen to the questions of pupils and take pains to answer 
them to the pupils’ satisfaction. Teachers seek the co-operation of 
pupils in school management and in the organization of playground 
and allied activities and consult and respect their collective opinion. 

Equally remarkable is the ready response which the pupils make 
to this change in their treatment. They have begun to co-operate 
heartily with the teachers in all school activities and to feel inti- 
mately concerned in maintaining and strengthening the discipline, 
position, and prestige of their schools and in building up the tradi- 
tions of these schools. They have begun to govern themselves, re- 
lieving the teachers of the odious task of governing them and setting 
the teachers free for the pleasanter work of guiding them in all their 
wholesome educational activities and for higher work. Verily, the 
child appears to be slowly but surely coming into his own. 

One important element, however, the writer found conspicuous 
by its absence in American education, namely, the spiritual element 
which gives broad-minded sympathy, makes for the ennobling of the 
soul, and brings mental contentment and peace. Streams of indus- 
trially efficient men and women, well able to increase the material 
wealth of their country, are flowing out from American schools, 
colleges, and universities every year, but comparatively few are im- 
bued with that catholic spirit which would readily break down the 
barriers that divide the different sections of the population of the 
United States and would look beyond the American coast line and 
treat all foreign races and peoples as members of the same human 
family. The absence of this spirit appears to explain in a very large 
measure the unfair treatment accorded to the negro section of the 
citizenry of the United States and to all foreigners who are not white 
in color. 








SOME CRITERIA OF PROGRESSIVENESS FOR 
ELEMENTARY-SCHOOL PRINCIPALS 


CHARLES W. WADDELL 
University of California at Los Angeles 


Much has been done of late to interest and inspire teachers to 
undertake new and improved methods in their work. There are books 
and educational journals which present not only the ideals but the 
details of procedure. There are demonstration schools where teach- 
ers may see expert teachers carrying on successfully types of work 
which are new if not revolutionary. Teachers are becoming con- 
stantly more hospitable toward new ideas regarding the details of 
their daily practices. The younger members of the teaching group 
now being sent out from many of the more progressive teacher- 
training institutions are even entering upon their first years of serv- 
ice with some incipient skills in the use of improved methods. How 
often the edge is taken off their enthusiasm by principals who are 
either skeptical or actually hostile, only those of us who hear from 
them after the first year or two of service know. How often they 
are frightened into abandoning their progressive ideas by old-fash- 
ioned teachers in the same school who do not wish to be disturbed 
in their comfortable routine, a little investigation will reveal to any 
inquirer. 

Thoughtful leaders in the educational field are just beginning to 
realize that the progress of the newer ideals and practices rests in 
large measure in the hands of the school principal. If the school 
principal holds to an antiquated psychology, if he looks upon new 
methods and procedures with suspicion and distrust, if he places re- 
strictions and handicaps in the way of the progressive teacher, if he 
organizes and administers his school on the basis of theories of a dec- 
ade or two ago, if he is an educational dictator rather than an edu- 
cational leader, if he runs his school as he would a machine instead 
of cultivating it as a living, developing organism, if he frowns upon 
initiative and discourages originality, if he allows the older teachers 
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to coerce the new and progressive teachers, the teacher who has the 
new ideals and the forward look either seeks other fields as soon as 
possible or compromises her ideals and accepts the dictation of the 
conservatives. 

Much excellent work has been done during the present decade 
in systematizing, organizing, clarifying, and evaluating the activi- 
ties of the school principal. Much more attention needs to be given 
to the development of a modern, progressive, forward-looking policy 
on the part of principals by means of which the training that teach- 
ers are now getting in ever increasing numbers in summer sessions, 
in extension departments, and in the regular course of their train- 
ing in the best institutions of the day may be capitalized. 

The principal has no more important duty today than that of 
encouraging initiative and originality and of protecting the gifted 
teacher from social ostracism or other forms of punishment that may 
be visited on her by jealous teachers who do not wish to take the 
trouble to improve their methods. To perform such a duty effective- 
ly, it is obvious that the principal himself must be keenly alive to 
all that is best in modern educational practices. 

In an attempt to present to a class of prospective elementary- 
school principals some of the marks by which one may judge wheth- 
er a principal is modern and progressive through a study of the prin- 
cipal himself and through observation of his school, the following 
tentative standards were set up for discussion and criticism. In the 
hope that they may stimulate constructive thinking on the part of 
elementary-school principals and those looking toward such service, 
they are here given in the form in which they were presented to the 
class. An improved rating scale for elementary-school principals is 
needed which will stress their progressiveness. It is hoped that the 
points here submitted are a step in that direction. 


1. Does the principal have sufficient training and knowledge to conduct a 
modern type of school? (a) As much or more than any of the teachers on his 
staff? (b) Specific knowledge of supervision and training for it? (c) Adequate, 
recent contacts with the best practices of progressive education? 

2. Do the school grounds show intelligent and careful arrangement? 

3. Is there evidence of care for, and pride in, the appearance of the school 
grounds and building on the part of the pupils? 
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4. Are there touches of beauty on the school grounds and in the hallways 
of the building? 

5. Is the spirit of good sportsmanship and fair play in evidence on the play- 
ground? 

6. Are the pupils well trained in safety measures? 

7. Are systematic and adequate provisions made for the hygiene and health 
care and training of all pupils? 

8. Are the methods of control in use such as to place control on the highest 
level of which the pupils are capable? 

9. Are definite steps taken to aid pupils to advance from the lower to the 
higher levels of control? 

ro. Are moral conduct and conventional behavior established by the use 
of every opportunity for training and habituation in real situations rather than 
by mere precept and abstract instruction? 

11. Does the principal’s office show evidence of the use of up-to-date busi- 
ness methods in organization and in administration? 

12. Are labor-saving devices for both the principal and the staff in evidence? 
Are they used? 

13. Does the conversation of the principal about his school and its work 
show interest in the progressive undertakings of the school and enthusiasm for 
these undertakings? 

14. Does the principal spend at least 50 per cent of his time in supervision? 

15. Does the principal show interest in new and progressive ideas and ideals 
in education and sympathy toward such ideas and ideals? 

16. Does the work of the principal with his staff constantly enlarge the 
vision of his group as to the ways and means of progress? 

17. Is provision made by the principal for keeping himself and his staff in 
touch with the best of the new literature on elementary education in books and 
magazines? 

18. Does the principal’s supervision result in continuous and measurable 
improvement in instruction? 

19. Does the principal so place his teachers as to make the wisest use of the 
special talents of each? 

20. Are the teachers encouraged to express individuality and initiative in 
their work? 

21. Does the principal protect progressive teachers from unfair criticism 
and repression by their associates? 

22. Has the principal provided, so far as possible, for the space and equip- 
ment needed for a modern progressive type of work? 

23. Are the room programs flexible enough to permit of the successful carry- 
ing-out of vital pupil projects and activities? 

24. Is the system of grading, classification, and promotion flexible enough 
to permit of pupils working at the approximate level of their capacity? 
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25. Is definite provision made for individual differences, especially for the 
retarded and handicapped and for the accelerated and gifted? 

26. Does the work of the school as a whole measure up to expected stand- 
ards of accomplishment for schools of its class? 

27. Are the principal and his staff contributing, or ready to contribute, the 
benefits of their experience to other schools? 

28. Are the school entertainments and assemblies so planned that they have 
real educational value for the pupils? 

29. Is the school as a whole making a definite contribution to the commu- 
nity life of the neighborhood? : 

30. Are the experiences of the pupils in the school such that the pupils 
come to school with interest and enthusiasm and remember its work with satis- 
faction after they leave it? 

31. Is the principal keeping his staff and the patrons of the school enthusi- 
astically in sympathy with the new procedures he initiates? 

32. Does the principal command the respect and confidence of his staff as 
a progressive educational leader? 


The elementary-school principal who can answer these questions 
strongly in the affirmative and whose judgment of himself and his 
school is confirmed by other competent judges may without ques- 
tion classify himself as a progressive principal. There is great need 
of a decided increase in the number of principals who can be so 


rated. 





WHO CAN ASK THE BETTER QUESTIONS— 
TEACHERS OR PUPILS? 


H. C. STORM 
Superintendent of Schools, Batavia, Illinois 


For several years the teachers in the schools of Batavia, Illinois, 
have been stressing socialized recitations. They are securing good 
results. Most of them have splendid discussions in their classes. The 
pupils ask thought-provoking questions. So enthusiastic are some 
of the teachers about these questions that an argument arose at 
one of the teachers’ meetings as to whether the teachers or the 
pupils ask the better questions. The writer contended that the pu- 
pils’ questions seem just as good on the average as do the teachers’ 
questions. Most of the teachers agreed with him, but there were a 
few who thought that questioning is a fine art and that it is devel- 
oped only by long study and practice. It was decided to put the mat- 
ter to a test. During the next few days the superintendent visited 
schools and recorded one hundred questions that he heard asked in 
the class rooms. He wrote down fifty teachers’ questions and fifty 
pupils’ questions. 

He visited a fourth-grade science class, a fourth-grade reading 
class, a fourth-grade geography class, a fifth-grade history class, a 
sixth-grade geography class, an eighth-grade geography class, a 
commercial-geography class in the high school, and two English 
classes in the high school, a Sophomore class and a Senior class. In 
most of these classes he remained only a part of the period. He 
wrote down all the questions he heard. 

The following is the list of questions. The teachers’ questions 
are marked with a “T.” The unmarked questions are the ones 
asked by the pupils. 

ScIENCE (FourTH GRADE) 


1. What does raccoon fur look like? 
2. Why are baby coons more interesting than baby orangs? 
3. What other animals hunt for food by night? 
4. How is a penguin like a seal? 
5. How does a penguin fight? 
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II. 
12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 


19. 


T20. 
Tar. 
T22. 
T23. 
T24. 
Tas. 


SO 2S 


QUESTIONS BY TEACHERS AND PUPILS 


Reapinc (FourtH GRADE) 
Why don’t you think the marksman wanted to hear this story? 
Give another name for this story. 

What would you name these paragraphs? 

What is the meaning of “recollect”? 

Why do you think the bird was so saucy? 


GrocraPHy (FourTH GRADE) 
What is an artesian well? 
What people belong to the red race? 
What people that we have studied are very much like the Americans? 
What countries have night when we have day? 
What direction is the Pacific Ocean from us? 
What is the difference between a continent and a state? 
What is an oasis? 
Why did they put the cross there? 


History (Firra GRADE) 
What was Roland trying to do? 
Just how was that, Wendell? 
Were there any people left? 
What is this about these people in the tribe? 
Are you sure about that? 
Whom do you mean by “he?” 
What do you remember about the first part of the story where 


Raleigh did something for the queen? 


26. 
27. 
28. 
29. 
30. 
31 


32. 
33- 
34 


T35. 
T36. 





. Give me some substitutes. 


GrocrapHy (SrxTH GRADE) 
Can you show me on the map where these places are? 
LeRoy, did Hokim have a father? You referred only to his mother. 
Why did they follow him? 
From what did they make the tents? 
From what did they make the ropes used to tie the camels? 


. What did they use for making cloth instead of what we use today? 


GrocrapHy (EIGHTH GRADE) 
Why is the climate of Tibet colder than that of Florida? 


Why are people who live among mountains suspicious of strangers? 
How could a white man earn a living in China? 


CoMMERCIAL GEOGRAPHY (SENIOR HicH ScHOOL, 
FRESHMEN AND SOPHOMORES) 
Is canning extract used to color? 
What is the use of this substance? 
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T38. Which one of those uses goes back again to a demand upon the 
forest? 
T39. What is the special topic for today? 
T4o. Give us the type of tree. 
T41. Which do we seem to have more of in our forest? 
T42. Which really gives us the better type of lumber? 
T43. Which forest is designated as your hard-wood forest? 
T44. Is cypress important commercially today? 
T45. What is the particular use of white pine? 
46. Is there any difference in the value of hard and soft woods for fuel? 
47. Do you know the time of year they work at lumbering in the differ- 
ent sections? 
T48. Did you want to know about Section One? 
49. What kinds of labor are needed for lumbering? 
Tso. Anything further? 
51. When do they sow their wheat in Kansas? 
Ts2. Why is logging done in the winter in Maine? 
53- Do you know how they do logging in the southern states? 
54. How are logs transported in the Pacific Coast region? 
55. What is the greatest hard-wood market in the world? 
56. What conditions in California make the trees grow so large? 
57. What kinds of saws do they use for sawing logs? 


EncLisH (SENIOR HicH ScHoor, SOPHOMORES) 


58. What was the reaction on him after Elizabeth’s leaving ? 
59. Why do you suppose he did not wish to have the veil removed at 
his death? 
T6o. Can you compare his writings with those of some other writer? 
T6x. Can you tell about the scene at the funeral? 
T62. Why did she smile? 
T63. Any comments on Roger’s statement? 
T64. Can you make any comparison between the stories of Poe and Haw- 
thorne? 
T6s5. Any other comparisons? 
66. Was Elizabeth really just a friend whom Mr. Hoover visited, and, 
if so, why did she say she would leave him if he did not take off the black veil? 
67. What did the congregation imagine was under the veil? 
68. Had Phoebe changed any since she came to Hepsibah? 
69. How had she changed? 
70. Can you tell more fully how Clifford acted after Phoebe had gone? 
71. Why did she notice anybody outside? 
72. Why did Hepsibah delay when she heard the.knocking on the door? 
73. What is better than “had saw”? 
T74. Which chair was he in? 
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T75. Was there any similarity in the position of the two men? 
76. Do you think that, when Cousin Jeffrey came in and talked to Hep- 
sibah, Clifford knew he was there? 
77. Do you think that had anything to do with Clifford’s going out? 
T78. Had Clifford seen Cousin Jeffrey? 
79. Do you think that Hepsibah meant what she said when she said she 
would rather die than live with Cousin Jeffrey? 


EncuisH (SENIOR HicH ScHOOL, SENIORS) 

T80. Who were the persons present who thought they knew everything? 

T81. Were either of them attracted to the women servants? 

T82. Would that show you anything about the aristocracy of the servants’ 
quarters? 

T83. How do people get positions like the lords and dukes, etc., of 
England? 

T84. Why was Queenie chosen to go with them on this trip? 

T85. What was his plan? 

T86. What did all the servants say they would do if only one servant was 
taken for the women and one for the men? 

T87. How many people were they to take with them? 

T88. Who do they feel is going to win in this contest at first? 

T89. What is the final outcome? 

Too. What takes place in Canto 12? 

Tor. What is the outcome of the combat? 

Toz2. Is the knight going to be able to stay in this palace? 

To3. Isn’t that a direct reference to chivalry? 

To4. Who is the fairy queen in this poem? 

Tos. To whom was this poem dedicated? 

To6. Is that a very real picture of chivalry? 

To7. In what lines? 

To8. What definite pictures did you find in this canto? 

Too. What was the character of Duessa? 

Tx1oo. Does anyone else have a question on a particular stanza? 


The questions were mimeographed and submitted to the teachers 
at their next meeting. The teachers’ questions were not marked, 
and there was no way of knowing which were pupils’ questions and 
which were teachers’ questions. The teachers were asked to check 
what they considered the best questions. After they had carefully 
marked the best ones, the teachers’ questions were read. Then each 
teacher counted the number of teachers’ questions that he had 
checked as good questions and the number of pupils’ questions that 
he had checked as good questions. The result is shown in Table I. 
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In almost every case there were many more pupils’ questions 
marked than teachers’ questions. For example, the very first paper 
had only six teachers’ questions marked and thirty pupils’ questions. 
Of the forty teachers in the group, only two checked more teachers’ 
quéstions than pupils’ questions. The median number of teachers’ 
questions checked as good was seventeen, whereas the median num- 
ber of pupils’ questions checked as good was twenty-seven. The 


TABLE I 


NUMBER OF TEACHERS’ QUESTIONS AND NUMBER OF PUPILS’ QUESTIONS 
CHECKED as Goop By EacH TEACHER 








Number of Number of Number of Number of 
Teachers’ ils’ Teachers’ Pupils’ 


Pup’ 
estions — estions — 
Checked as Cc ed as Checked as 
Good Good Good 





3° 19 3r 
27 21 28 
3° q4 29 
23 17 
32 16 
25 24 
30 
32 
33 
22 
22 
22 
30 
30 
22 
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teachers were very much surprised at this result. Even those who 
had been defending the pupils’ questions did not think the result 
would be so decisively in favor of the pupils. 

It is true that only one hundred questions were considered, but 
the questions were gathered at random from the fourth grade through 
the senior high school. Moreover, no classes of beginning teachers 
were visited. All the teachers’ questions were asked by teachers who 
have had good training and considerable experience. Moreover, the 
teachers’ questions were largely those of high-school teachers be- 
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cause the socialized recitation is working so well in the elementary 
schools that it is hard to find teachers’ questions as one visits the 
classes. The pupils in the elementary schools do nearly all the ques- 
tioning. As the high-school teachers are not using the socialized reci- 
tation to the same extent, there was no difficulty in finding teach- 
ers’ questions in the high school. It is interesting to note that in 
this investigation fourth- and fifth-grade pupils were pitted against 
senior high school teachers. This fact makes it seem all the more 
conclusive that pupils can ask questions that are equally thought- 
provoking and equally as sensible as those asked by teachers. 

Perhaps the experiment should have included a much larger num- 
ber of questions. The writer’s experience in the Batavia schools, 
however, during six years of careful supervision of socialized reci- 
tations leads him to think that the result would not have been very 
different from that secured. The teachers feel that the result of the 
investigation means a great deal. If the pupils ask as good questions 
as do the teachers, the pupils certainly ought to be the ones to ask 
the questions, because almost all will agree that the person who is 
doing real thinking is the one who is asking himself or someone else 
questions. 
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THE RECOGNITION OF DEFECTS OF THE EYE 


H. S. GRADLE, M.D. 
Chicago, Illinois 


The examination of the vision of many thousand school children 
has revealed that almost 35 per cent of those in the elementary 
grades have defective vision.’ The detection of such defects can be 
accomplished by the teacher. It is not necessary in most instances 
to depend on examination by physician or nurse. The corrective 
measures undertaken to remedy the defects will not only increase 
the efficiency of the teacher and decrease her labors but render possi- 
ble the better education of the unfortunate 35 per cent. 

A normal eye practically does not exist. There are three different 
types of eyes: farsighted, nearsighted, and astigmatic. The majority 
of the eyes in the United States are farsighted, or hyperopic. In this 
type of eye the rays of light are brought to a focus behind the retina. 
In the myopic, or nearsighted, eye the focus falls in front of the ret- 
ina, and in the astigmatic eye some of the rays are brought to a 
focus behind the retina and some in front. 

In order to see properly, the shape of the lens of the eye must 
be altered so as to bring the rays of light from the object looked at 
to a focus on the retina. This change in the shape of the lens is 
brought about by contraction of the ciliary muscle, which lies around 
the edge of the lens. A person under thirty years of age overcomes 
farsightedness by a voluntary effort of contraction of the ciliary 
muscle, which eventually becomes subconscious. As the unconscious 
contraction of the ciliary muscle continues, the spasm of the muscle 
increases. Nearsightedness cannot be overcome in the same way. 
The ciliary muscle in the nearsighted eye therefore relaxes. The child 
either does not see or endeavors to see by making a narrow slit of 
the eye by partly closing the lids. This is called “peering.” 

Ocular Relations of School Hygiene,”’ American Encyclopedia of Ophthalmology, 
XV, 11575. ? 
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At birth the child cannot differentiate objects which are close at 
hand. There is a small area of the retina known as the “macula.” 
It is the macula which must receive the stimulus for fine or differen- 
tiating vision. The macular area does not differentiate until after 
the second to the fourth month of life. 

Sometimes a child has one macula which is developed and one 
which is not. In such cases training should begin when the child is 
two years old. He should be forced to use the weaker eye. In about 
85 per cent of such cases the difficulty can be cured if training is 
started early enough. After the age of seven practically nothing can 
be done to develop the macula. 

A child three or four years old seldom has normal vision. Vision 
becomes normal by the age of five or six. In the farsighted eye, how- 
ever, vision is not normal at this time, since the macula has not 
received the proper stimulation. Children with farsighted eyes are 
discovered in school because their vision is deficient. It is seldom 
that the children themselves know it. 

Eyes that are moderately farsighted develop perfect vision if cor- 
rected early. In some cases the children do not have to wear glasses 
for any length of time. 

Farsightedness occasionally produces headaches. The headaches 
are, as a rule, in the front of the head, usually on both sides, and 
appear after continued use of the eyes. Sometimes they are of the 
type which starts in the morning and continues throughout the 
day. 

Eyestrain is another symptom of farsightedness. This is a result 
of spasm of the ciliary muscle. A child suffering from eyestrain may 
be sluggish. Correction of the vision by glasses gives quick relief. 

Practically everyone has an error of refraction, but not every 
error of refraction needs correction. The farsighted child should have 
his eyes examined every eight or twelve months. As the growth of 
the eye takes place with the growth of the child, changes in the 
degree of correction are necessary. 

As a rule, nearsighted children live within themselves. They are 
the “bookworms.” As a result of their mode of life, they are likely 
to be underweight and anemic. They must be watched closely since 
their nearsightedness will increase rather rapidly in most cases. 
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However, it will never increase sufficiently to cause complete loss of 
vision: Such children are seriously handicapped. Their vision must 
be accurately corrected, and they must wear glasses constantly. The 
amount of reading outside of school should be limited, depending on 
the degree of nearsightedness and the rate of its increase. Such chil- 
dren should be urged to take an interest in outdoor sports. 

The increase in nearsightedness comes between the onset of 
puberty and eighteen years of age. If the nearsightedness is not 
given attention, it increases.about twice as much as when the vision 
is properly corrected. Heredity plays some réle in nearsightedness. 

The astigmatic eye produces practically no symptoms in chil- 
dren. 

For several decades a standard degree of vision has been recog- 
nized by oculists. It consists in the ability to recognize a block letter 
three-eighths of an inch in size at a distance of twenty feet. This 


° - 20. ° 
standard is denoted by the ratio 20? which the numerator repre- 


sents the distance at which the testing is done and the denominator 


the distance at which the letter should be recognized. Thus, = indi- 


cates that the eye can recognize a letter which should be discernible 
at fifty feet only when the distance is reduced to twenty feet. The 
testing may be carried out at distances other than twenty feet pro- 
vided the test card has letters of suitable size. 

In order to test the vision of a child who knows letters, only a 
test card suited to the distance available and proper illumination are 
necessary. Daylight is preferable for testing vision. Test cards can 
be obtained from any optical company at comparatively small ex- 
pense. The children should be tested individually in order that 
memory may play no part in the recognition of the letters. 

When the child is being tested, he should be seated in a comfort- 
able position so that direct light does not fall into the eye. He should 
be at the proper distance from the chart, preferably twenty feet. 
The test card is then exposed to view. One eye is covered with the 
cupped hand to prevent pressure on the eyeball. The child is asked 
to read the smallest letters possible, pronouncing each letter sepa- 
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rately. During the testing the child should be encouraged with ex- 
clamations, such as “‘That’s right; go on; next letter?” regardless of 
whether or not the letter is correctly recognized. If an effort is made 
to have each letter properly recognized, the child is likely to become 
hopelessly confused. A far better idea of the visual ability of the 
child is gained if the child is allowed to read without coercion. When 
the smallest line possible is read, the other eye is tested in a like 
manner, and the results are recorded. The parents should be notified 
of any deficiency in vision. The child should then be taken to an eye 
specialist for re-testing and correction. 

When the child is too young or perhaps too stupid to recognize 
letters as such, the so-called “‘illiterate’”’ test card is used. In this 
card the individual letters are replaced by the block letter E, which 
appears in various positions. The child is taken within three or four 
feet of the chart and shown the “funny little animal with three legs, 
which sometimes lies on its back with its legs up in the air and some- 
times on its side with its legs pointing one way or the other.”” The 
child is then asked to extend three fingers to show how the legs 
point. After the child grasps what is wanted, he is taken to the 
twenty-foot distance and told to cover one eye with the cupped 
hand. A helper then points out the individual letters on the chart, 
and the child is asked to show each time “how the legs point.”” With 
a little patience, this method is productive of results, and a fair 
estimate of visual ability is possible even in the case of pre-kinder- 
garten children. The results are recorded exactly as in the case of 
the older child. 

Even though a child may have perfect vision, it is possible that 
there may be a sufficient degree of farsightedness or astigmatism to 
handicap the child because of the undue strain. Such a strain often 
manifests itself in the form of listlessness and mental apathy. 
Mental inability of a child to comprehend some of the simpler tasks 
should lead the teacher to question the proper functioning of the 
child’s eyes. These symptoms may be present despite normal vision. 
In such cases the child’s eyes should be examined after the ciliary 
muscles have been paralyzed with atropin or homatropin. 

Some children have eyes that cross, while other children have 
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eyes that turn out. Despite seemingly normal vision, examination 
by a specialist is necessary to determine whether glasses are needed. 

Disease conditions of the eyes are fairly easily recognized. Red 
lid-margins, redness of the white part of the eye with blood vessels 
which stand out prominently, aversion to even moderate light, exces- 
sive production of tears, and secretions in the eyes are all indicative 
of disease conditions which require immediate medical attention. 

Glasses are not a cure-all and are required in most cases only 
for the improvement of vision, not for the amelioration of disease 
conditions of the eye. Therefore, the need for glasses should be sug- 
gested only where deficient vision can be demonstrated. 

In some cases vision is so defective that it is impossible to correct 
it with glasses up to the point where the child will be able to get 
along in school with the equipment ordinarily provided. On the 
other hand, there are children who would suffer serious damage to 
their vision were they compelled to use the ordinary school equip- 
ment even after the maximum correction had been applied. These 
two groups of children are best taught in eyesight-saving classes. 

Such classes have been established in a few states, namely, New 
York, Ohio, and Massachusetts. The standards for admission to 
such classes do not vary greatly. For the most part, the children 
in these classes are suffering from marked nearsightedness or far- 
sightedness, congenital defects of the eyes, scars of the cornea, 
cataract or opacity of the lens, or disease of the optic nerves. One 
good eye precludes admission. 

The special eyesight-saving class must, of course, be conducted 
in a properly lighted room. Many believe a northeast exposure of 
the room is best because of the nearly steady and constant light. 
Next best is the northwest, the south being the least desirable. 

The walls of the room should be either light green or gray in 
color. Artificial lighting should be of the indirect or semi-indirect 
type. Glare should be avoided. If a blackboard is used at all, it 
should be of dull slate. The seats should be movable and adjustable. 
The print in the books should be large, preferably twenty-four-point 

The entire subject of classroom illumination will be considered in a later article 
in this Series.—Enprror. 
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type. Large reading, spelling, and number charts are essential. Pens 
should never be used by the children. Pencils with thick soft lead 
should be provided. The paper should be unglazed, and there should 
not be too much written work. ; 

The pupils in the eyesight-saving class should be under the 
constant supervision of the oculist and physician whenever possible. 
The teacher must work in close co-operation with the physician and 
must recognize the need for emergency examination and treatment. 
The chief purpose of the class is to teach the pupils methods of 
conserving whatever portion of their eyesight they may have left. 
It is only by care and watchfulness that pupils in this group can 
secure an education and still reach maturity with a degree of vision 
which will permit them to lead normal lives. 


58 East WASHINGTON STREET 





REPETITION OF MATERIAL IN ELEMENTARY 
READERS 


MAUD E. WILSON 
Research Assistant, Public Schools, Long Beach, California 


A study of the repetition of material in readers used in the ele- 
mentary schools of Long Beach, California, was recently completed. 
The purpose of this study was to determine which readers contain 
the greatest amount of duplicated material and which therefore 
might be discontinued. 

All the books used as basic and supplementary readers in the 
elementary grades, a total of 139, were checked. Of a total of 3,072 
stories, 424 different stories were found to be duplications. 

. All the readers in Grades I-VI were listed. A card was made for 
every title in each reader, the books being checked off the list as the 
cards were made. When all the titles were indexed alphabetically, 
those cards that seemed to show duplication of material were clipped 
together. All the cards dealing with method were taken out and 
filed separately. The stories that seemed to be duplicates were 
checked to ascertain whether there was actual duplication, and notes 
were made on the cards when variations were found. 

All titles on the cards were then checked with the titles in the 
books to determine whether there were any errors on the cards or 
omissions of titles. 

The same title does not necessarily mean the same story; nor do 
two different titles indicate two different stories. Some selections 
are identical, but in the case of poetry, for example, certain parts of 
the poem may be omitted in one reader and not in another. Some 
stories are excerpts; some, abridgments; and some, amplifications. 
However, all selections that have the same plot or theme were con- 
sidered duplications in this investigation, with notes on the cards to 
indicate the variation. 

The file was then gone over again to see whether further duplica- 
tion could be found as a result of greater familiarity with the con- 
tent. Afewadditional cases of duplication were discovered in this way. 
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The next step was to list all duplications of four or more lines 
on sheets of a prepared form to show the number of stories repeated 
and the books in which they were found. All cards in the file were 
given serial numbers; these numbers were written below the titles 


TABLE I 


DISTRIBUTION OF 424 REPEATED STORIES ON THE BASIS OF 
THE NUMBER OF REPETITIONS 
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on the sheets. From these preliminary sheets, final sheets were made, 
giving but one title for a story, the one best known in the opinion of 
the librarian. The serial numbers for all other titles of the same story 
were put below the title listed. Thus, any story that is wanted can 
be found under its various titles. Table I shows the frequency of 
repetition. 
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An analysis was then made of the stories that appeared four or 
more times. These stories were listed alphabetically, and in the ap- 


TABLE III 


GRADE FREQUENCY OF 560 REPETITIONS OF 106 STORIES REPEATED 
Four oR More TIMeEs 
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propriate column to the right was written the number of the reader 
in which the story was found. For example, ‘“Androcles and the Lion” 
was found in the fifth reader of set No. 4 and also in the second 
readers of Nos. 7, 10, and 13, with a total of four repetitions (Table 
II). “Belling the Cat” was found six times, namely, in Sets 1, 5, 8, 
II, 13, and 14. 

Table III shows the grades in which the greatest amount of 
repetition occurred. This table shows that the primers contained 
29 repetitions; the first readers, 59 repetitions; the second readers, 
175 repetitions; the third readers, 165 repetitions; the fourth readers, 
84 repetitions; the fifth readers, 37 repetitions; and the sixth readers, 


TABLE IV 
MetHop USED IN ELIMINATING REPETITION OF STORIES 





REDUCTION OF 
READERS Reperrrice 
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II repetitions. Sixty-one per cent of the repetitions were found in 
the second and third readers. 

The next step was to determine how much elimination could 
take place without losing stories. Since the greatest amount of 
repetition was in the second- and third-grade reading, the method 
of elimination was tried in these grades. 

Table IV shows how this method was carried out. For example, 
suppose “The Boy Who Cried Wolf’’ appeared in Sets 1, 2, 3, 4, and 
6, and “Three Billy Goats Gruff” in Sets 1, 2, 3, 4, 6, 8, 9, and ro. 
By comparing Sets 1 and 2 for the same material and eliminating 
what is found in Set 2, the repetition of material is reduced to four 
repetitions for “The Boy Who Cried Wolf” and to seven repetitions 
for “Three Billy Goats Gruff.”” By comparing Sets 1 and 3 and elimi- 
nating the duplicated material in Set 3, the repetitions for these two 
stories are further reduced to three and six, respectively. 

By using this method of elimination with eleven sets of readers, 
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the following results were obtained: The average number of stories 
repeated was reduced from 3.0 to 2.5; the median was reduced from 
3.0 to 2.5; and the lower quartile was reduced from 4.0 to 3.0. Ten 
repetitions were removed. Thirty-six stories were reduced to two 
repetitions; eighteen stories, to three repetitions; twenty stories, to 
four repetitions; nine stories, to five repetitions; and two stories, to 
eight repetitions. There were no stories appearing seven, nine, ten, 
and twelve times as in the original findings (Table I). The process 
of elimination was carried on until stories began to disappear. Only 
three stories were lost in the eleven sets. 

As a result of these findings, the director of kindergarten and ele- 
mentary work recommended that certain books be discontinued, 
since they did not have enough additional material to warrant their 
further use. 

The card file can be easily kept up to date by crossing out titles 
that have been discontinued through the elimination of certain books. 
On the other hand, as new material is found in the new readers adopt- 
ed, cards can be added to the file. The stories in the new books can 
be checked against the stories listed, and thus the amount of new or 
repeated content can easily be determined. 
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REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTES 


A study of the membership of boards of education.—Educators and school 
administrators are indebted to Professor Counts for his study? of the social 
composition of boards of education, which has been added to the series of Sup- 
plementary Educational Monographs published in conjunction with the School 
Review and the Elementary School Journal. While this is not by any means the 
first study which has been made concerning boards of education, Professor 
Counts points out that, up to the present time, the chief attention given to the 
problems connected with boards of education centers around the practical prob- 
lems which loom large in the consciousness of school administrators. We think 
a great deal about the relation between the board of education and the city 
superintendent, discuss the limitations which should be placed on the adminis- 
trative powers of boards of education, approve of all ideas which demonstrate 
that boards of education should strictly limit themselves to legislative duties, 
and omit any serious discussion of the fundamental problems which are certain 
to be affected by the character of the members of boards of education. 

The study made by Professor Counts is not limited to city boards of educa- 
tion; it includes in the statistical matter, which forms the basis of the mono- 
graph, city boards, county boards, state boards, and college and university 
boards. The material which he has assembled has been drawn from the entire 
United States and includes an analysis of the composition of boards of educa- 
tion of 532 cities with populations of 2,500 or more. After his more specific 
analysis of the statistics collected, Professor Counts undertakes, in the manner 
which has come to be common in similar studies, to describe the typical city 
board of education as developed from this detailed analysis. His statement is as 
follows: 

The typical city board of education in the United States is composed of six mem- 
bers. These members are elected at large for a term of three years. One of the six mem- 
bers is a woman, who follows the occupation of housewife. Of the five men, one is a 
merchant; one, a lawyer; one, a physician; one, a banker, manufacturer, or business 
executive; and one, a salesman, clerk, or laborer. Three of the members have children 

* George S. Counts, The Social Composition of Boards of Education, Supplementary 
Educational Monographs, No. 33. Chicago: Department of Education, University of 
Chicago, 1927. Pp. x+100. $0.85. 
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attending the public schools of the city. From the standpoint of formal education, they 
constitute, in comparison with the city population as a whole, a highly selected group. 
But one of the members is a product of the elementary school only; two have attended 
the secondary school; and three have enjoyed college or university privileges. In age, 
they exhibit a range of twenty-six years, or a range from thirty-seven to sixty-three 
years. The remaining four members are distributed between these two extremes at 
the ages of forty-two, forty-six, fifty, and fifty-four years. In length of service on the 
board, they likewise show considerable diversity. At the one extreme is a novice who 
is serving his first year, while at the other is a veteran who has already given fifteen 
years of service to the board. The others show tenures of office of two, three, five, and 
eight years, respectively. On the average, these members devote approximately fifty- 
one hours a year to board duties. For this service they receive no financial compensa- 
tion [p. 79]. 

The fact that boards of education of all types seem to be composed to a 
considerable extent of college and university men, who really represent the 
dominant classes in society, seems to Professor Counts to constitute a situation 
of real importance. There are many arguments with which we are all familiar to 
justify us in approving the typical board of education as the most desirable for 
educational conditions. School administrators find that they themselves repre- 
sent about the same point of view as do those described by Professor Counts 
as the dominant class in society. They are likely to be sympathetic with the 
economic tendencies and apparently desirable type of control possessed by the 
more highly trained and more prosperous elements in our communities. They 
honestly believe that the theories which most of them support are the correct 
theories and that the purpose of the school system is to educate children along 
the lines which seem most valuable to this dominant group. 

As contrasted with this common point of view, Professor Counts quotes a 
recommendation made by the American Federation of Labor some years ago 
with reference to state boards of education. This recommendation was that the 
state board of education should consist of five members appointed for a term of 
five years by the governor, “two members to be representatives of education, 
one to be a representative of the manufacturing and commercial interests, one a 
representative of the agricultural interests, and one a representative of labor” 
(pp. 96-97). He suggests as a debatable question whether some such provision 
should in the future be made in determining the composition of city boards of 
education. The school is the most important institution now controlled by the 
state and therefore an institution which may very definitely retard or accelerate 
many different kinds of social and economic tendencies. We are a heterogeneous 
people having an enormously extended range of interests. We do not hold 
homogeneous ideals. Large elements sincerely possess attitudes quite antago- 
nistic to other groups. What is the purpose of the public school in the light of 
such a condition? Should one group so dominate as to train the coming genera- 
tion so far as possible to believe in its ideals, or should the school be so organized 
that it becomes impossible for any one group to utilize the mechanism of the 
school in the perpetuation or the development of attitudes which are not ac- 
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cepted by other large and important elements of the population? Should our 
laws make it necessary to have representatives of various interests—agricultural, 
industrial, commercial, labor, etc.? This, of course, suggests that such a scheme 
tends toward sovietism. Professor Counts has not attempted to answer the 
question. He merely raises it and says that, if his investigation has accom- 
plished that much, “it has achieved its fundamental purpose.” 


CHARLES E. CHADSEY 
UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 


An investigation of students’ work in college.-—That the school is responsible 
for more than supplying the machinery for setting before the learner facts to 
be gathered up—or left—is a conviction rapidly maturing in the minds of ad- 
ministrators at all levels. That diversified experiences are to be supplied in order 
that individual needs and capacities may be met and that children are to be 
studied in order that they may be understood and guided into those experiences 
which will be of most service to them have been practices securing acceptance 
in increasingly large numbers of elementary and secondary schools. Only recent- 
ly, however, have the administrators of institutions of higher learning mani- 
fested an interest in assuming similar responsibilities. 

One? of the most significant studies thus far made in this field sets forth the 
results of an extensive investigation carried on in Indiana University in the 
years 1924-26. Its purpose was threefold: (1) to call attention to important 
factors which condition a student’s success both in college and in life, (2) to 
ascertain what adjustments college students are now making to these factors, 
and (3) to determine the extent to which college students may be assisted in 
making more helpful adjustments by means of orientation or “how-to-study” 
courses. . 

By means of a questionnaire, information was secured from more than three 
thousand students (for the most part, Freshmen) covering such points as how 
total time was spent, as in study, recitation and laboratory, outside work (for 
earning money), sleep, meals, play or recreation, and church attendance. Judg- 
ments were called for with respect to the amount of time regarded as wasted, 
the extent to which attention was given to proper selection of food, and other 
factors conditioning health. Two reading tests were administered to the stu- 
dents in the last year of the investigation. In addition, each student’s intelli- 
gence rating and academic success were known. 

From tabulations of the data secured, conclusions were sought concerning 
such problems as the ability to conserve time, attention given to physical well- 
being, adjustments being made to differences in mental strength, ability to read, 
strength and character of ideals and motives, and methods of work in conserving 
time and energy. 


t William F. Book, How To Succeed in College. Baltimore: Warwick & York, 
Inc., 1927. Pp. 192. $1.60. 
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Some of the inferences are commonplace. On the whole, however, the out- 
comes are highly suggestive. Since it is impossible to enumerate all of them, a 
few typical quotations may serve to indicate their trend. “The schedules of 
some students showed that they wasted as much as sixty hours per week, or 
twice as much as the average Freshman devotes to the preparation of his 
lessons” (p. 40). ‘Those who spend the most hours on outside work do the 
least studying” (p. 49), but ‘“‘the working students succeed better with their 
college work than do the students who are not compelled to make their way 
through college” (p. 52) and this in spite of the fact that, “taken as a group, 
they rate somewhat lower on the intelligence test than the students who are 
not compelled to work” (p. 54). “Only 22 per cent of the boys and 30 per cent 
of the girls make any systematic attempt to plan their work” (p. 60). “Some of 
the most basic laws for the conservation of human energy and health are being 
violated by the majority of the students” (p. 63). ‘““The best reader among the 
Freshman boys got 19 times as many points correct as the poorest reader in the 
group” (p. 103). By proper training “the reading efficiency of these two groups 
of students was improved during the semester 102 per cent” (p. 112), wherefrom 
it is concluded “that the reading ability of college Freshmen should be ac- 
curately determined; that special remedial instruction should be given” (p. 115). 
“Tt is clear that college students need to be shown how one’s motives and plans 
really affect his relations in life” (p. 129). “College students do not plan their 
work so that the most important and difficult tasks are performed when they 
can do their best work” (p. 141). 

On the basis of the results secured in a special “how-to-study” course, the 
author concludes that much can be done in bringing students into more effec- 
tive methods of work, making good students better students, and turning many 
failing students into successful students. 

The report makes a genuine contribution to the rapidly accumulating litera- 
ture in its field and might be read with profit by many college and university 
administrators and teachers. 


R. E. WAGER 


Emory UNIVERSITY 


A study of the social composition of the college population.—During the past 
summer the reviewer spent several months in Russia studying the educational 
institutions of that country. He was greatly impressed by the fact that the 
Soviet authorities are doing everything in their power to extend the opportuni- 
ties of higher education to members of the laboring classes, those classes which 
in the pre-revolutionary Russia had been practically denied entrance to the 
universities. In fact, special institutions designed to prepare young peasants and 
workers to pass the entrance examinations to universities have been established; 
and, wherever the demand for education exceeds the capacity of the schools, 
there is discrimination against the sons and daughters of the classes which occu- 
pied privileged positions in the old régime. 
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Because of its unusual character, such a practice raises one of the most im- 
portant questions in the whole field of education and politics, namely, the ques- 
tion of the relation of the educational system to the various social classes. It is 
of particular interest to the American visitor because in the establishment of 
our single system of education, which opened the doors of the university and 
the professions to all members of society, we departed radically from the tradi- 
tions and practices of the old country. We decided that educational privileges 
should not be limited or extended by accidents of birth or of social position. 
However, that the establishment of such an educational system has resulted in 
an actual equalization of opportunities for all classes, numerous studies of the 
secondary-school population have clearly disproved. In a recent book which 
reports an investigation into the social composition of the student body of 
colleges and universities in the United States a much needed supplement has 
been added to these earlier studies. 

Following fairly closely the method of Counts, the author gathered data on 
parental occupation, nativity, size of family, and parental education from stu- 
dents attending fifty-five American colleges and universities. These colleges are 
widely distributed throughout the country and represent institutions of all 
kinds. Questionnaires finally used in the compilation of data were returned by 
6,104 students. Of these, 2,638 were men, and 3,466 were women. 

In its findings this study supports similar investigations carried on at the 
lower educational levels. The students who attend our colleges and universities 
are drawn to a very large degree from the more privileged or favored classes. In 
fact, according to the study, only 8.1 per cent of these students have fathers 
engaged in any form of manual labor outside the field of agriculture. Another 
very significant finding is that the farming population exhibits a decreasing 
representation in the college student body. This conclusion seems to hold even 
when the’ general decrease in the rural population which has been under way 
for some time is taken into account. A comparison of colleges of liberal arts and 
teacher-training institutions suggests a third interesting observation. The 
normal-school students are drawn in much larger proportions from the homes 
of skilled and unskilled laborers and farmers. 

The study reveals a number of other interesting conditions regarding the 
social status of the college student population, but these citations are sufficient 
to indicate the character of the study. There has long been a need for such an 
investigation. It shows clearly that our higher schools, while drawing their stu- 
dents in some measure from all classes, are to a large extent class institutions. 
Whether this is due to the operation of hereditary factors or of social and 
economic factors is a question that remains to be answered. Also the bearing 
which these facts should have on the organization and support of education has 
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not been determined. That Mr. Reynolds has through his study directed atten- 
tion to a matter of large social importance is altogether certain. 


GrEorGE S. Counts 
TEACHERS COLLEGE, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


A philosophical and theoretical discussion of error —The appearance of a new 
book in education at once raises the question of its classification with respect to 
the contribution made. Most of the recent books in education seek to make 
available contributions along one of the following lines: original investigation 
or experimentation, of which many examples could be cited; reproduction of 
classroom conditions, procedures, and materials, as Parker’s Types of Elemen- 
tary Teaching and Learning; introduction to a new field, as Koos’s The Junior 
College; reorganization of subject matter in an established field, as Koos’s The 
American Secondary School; summary and interpretation of investigations 
in a given field, as Gray’s Summary of Investigations Relating to Reading; com- 
pilation of important practical problems or questions secured by the technique 
of activity analysis, as Waples’ Problems in Classroom Method; and the philo- 
sophical or theoretical contribution, of which Bobbitt’s The Curriculum is an 
outstanding example. 

A book! by an English writer falls into the last of the classifications men- 
tioned. The title leads the reader to expect a contribution to the solution of a 
number of vexatious problems, such as a list of the errors into which children 
fall in the various school subjects, their causes, and methods of remedying such 
shortcomings. In fact, the author states in the Preface that the teacher should 
prevent error from occurring in so far as possible, discover error when it does 
occur, and deal satisfactorily with error when it arises. He also expresses the 
opinion that his long residence and teaching experience in the United States 
should make the discussion of value to American teachers. However, the failure 
of Professor Adams to be sufficiently explicit concerning the types of errors 
which actually exist in the several school subjects and to suggest concrete 
remedies for specific situations virtually nullifies the value of the book for class- 
room teachers. He makes practically no use of the reasonably rich body of edu- 
cational literature dealing with diagnostic and remedial work; specific mention 
may be made of Buswell’s Diagnostic Studies in Arithmetic, Gates’s The Psy- 
chology of Reading and Spelling, C. T. Gray’s Deficiencies in Reading Ability, 
and W. S. Gray’s Remedial Cases in Reading: Their Diagnosis and Treatment. 

The book contains a number of chapters which might well have been 
labeled with more meaningful titles; the following are examples: ‘The Aesthetic 
Side,” “The Building of the Inner World,” “The Bridge between the Worlds,” 
“Prophylactic Treatment,” and “Ptaismometry.” Certain terms employed are 
far from enlightening to the American student of education and teacher: 
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“howler” (p. 3), “educand” (p. 44), “idola” (p. 89), “phrenometer” (p. 94), 
“hypostasis” (p. 102), and “ptaismometry” (p. 230). Accepted forms of citation 
are not followed in that exact references are rarely given and little use.is made 
of footnotes. The organization of the book is difficult to follow, since no attempt 
was made to provide the reader with section or paragraph headings and sum- 
mary statements. Certain other mechanical aspects of the book, such as paper 
and binding, hardly measure up to the relatively high standing of the publisher 
of the book. No date of publication is given. 

The book is essentially an “armchair” discussion of the theory and phi- 
losophy of error rather than a concrete analysis of specific errors in the various 
school subjects. This statement is true in spite of the inclusion of fairly numer- 
ous and rather diverting illustrations of certain types of errors. The book meets 
no urgent need among students of education and classroom teachers. 


Carter V. Goop 
Miami UNIVERSITY 


A book for directors of play and recreation.—The increased interest in the 
recreation movement during the past few years has been paralleled by the in- 
creased publication of books and pamphlets bearing on the general subjects of 
play and recreation. The object of a recent book,! as stated by the author in the 
Preface, is to consider the organization and administration of the playgrounds 
and recreation in a modern city. An idea of the diversity of the topics treated 
may perhaps best be obtained from an inspection of a few of the thirty-one 
chapter titles: “City Planning for Playgrounds and Recreation,’’ “Powers and 
Liabilities of Cities and City Officials,” “What Constitutes an Adequate Play- 
ground and Recreation Program,” “How City Recreation Departments Are 
Organized,”’ “What Municipal Department Shall Be Responsible for the Organ- 
ization of the Playground and Recreational Activities?” “Clerical Division,” 
“Mechanical Division,” “Leagues, Tournaments, Classification, Eligibility, In- 
centives.” 

On these diversified topics the author speaks with authority derived from 
varied and practical experience. Nevertheless, certain weaknesses of the book 
are so glaring as to require pointed comment. The chief weaknesses probably 
lie in the theoretical discussions and in lapses in mechanics and form of book 
construction. It is true that in his theoretical discussion the author differentiates 
nicely between legislative and administrative functions after the manner of 
Professor Cubberley. It is also true that he presents cogent arguments against 
several distinct departments of the city government conducting playground and 
recreation activities. Such forms of administration are certain to result in 
duplication of effort and a waste of the taxpayers’ money. Less valid are the 
author’s sweeping assertions regarding the values that accrue from “big-muscle” 
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activities. His extreme optimism regarding the utility of such activities is ex- 
pressed in the following paragraph. 

It is a matter of common knowledge that many of the men in present-day positions 
of great responsibility were raised on the farm. In the big-muscle activities on the farm 
their organic power or endurance was obtained. More and more there is a strain upon 
the nervous system. There is the hurry and worry of business life. If men are to stand 
under this strain, there must be built up through big-muscle activities—playground 
activities during childhood and youth—great organic capacity [pp. 38-39]. 


It is common for writers to deplore the fact that many individuals fail to 
participate in big-muscle activities. However, the general condemnation of pas- 
sive recreational activities neglects the whole philosophy of “power through 
repose,” a philosophy ably defended by James and more recently by Judd. 

The author’s almost unlimited confidence in the disciplinary value of play 
is expressed as follows: 

Habits, attitudes, and skills learned in one situation dominate the next situation. 
If this were not true, there could be absolutely no argument for any type of character 
or moral instruction during youth. If early attitudes do not influence future conduct, 
why bother with them? [P. 40] Quick responses learned on the athletic field or in simple 
games may save a life in the crowded traffic, or prevent accidents in connection with 
our modern factory system [p. 39]. 


Other examples of hasty and probably unjustifiable generalization are not 
wanting. ‘The camp movement is without question the most outstanding edu- 
cational movement of the present century” (p. 306). “ ‘Better a playground 
without a schoolhouse than a schoolhouse without a playground’ ” (quoted with 
apparent approval, p. 11). 

These lapses in carefulness of statement are paralleled by numerous lapses 
in the mechanics of book construction. Thus, in listing book references at the 
ends of chapters, the author has adopted as a general policy the plan of omitting 
the dates of publication of books. The convenience of the reader is also over- 
looked in the listing of magazine references without page numbers. Again and 
again the only bibliographical information accompanying a long quotation is a 
brief introductory statement such as “Kilpatrick says” (p. 29) or “Professor 
O’Shea says” (p. 13). 

By virtue of its content value the book transcends to a very large extent its 
lapses in mechanics and form. This is especially true in so far as the practical 
worker in the field is concerned. The book is profusely illustrated with photo- 
graphs, charts, diagrams, and tabular material. The equipment, the supplies, 
and the procedure essential for almost every conceivable recreational enterprise 
are listed in detail. A reader who fails to profit by perusal of the book must be 
well informed indeed with reference to the subjects of play and recreation. For 
the practical use of workers in the field no better book has come to the attention 


of the reviewer. 
Harvey C. LEHMAN 
Oxto UNIVERSITY 
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Essays for the student.—Student life in America is criticized because it af- 
fords little time for serious, reflective thinking in fields outside that of the stu- 
dent’s specialization. The criticism is deserved. Student life is characterized by 
hurry and overstimulation rather than by academic leisure. There have been 
compensations for the abandonment of an ideal of academic leisure, but the 
loss in reflective thinking on the student’s unspecialized problems is not small. 
Students who still have an occasional leisure hour for contemplative reading 
will enjoy a book of essays' by Charles H. Cooley. 

The book is organized into seven parts, which treat respectively of the fol- 
lowing topics: “Our Time,” “Reading and Writing,” ‘“Thinking,”>“Art, Sci- 
ence, and Sociology,” “Academic,” “Human Nature,” and “Larger Life.” The 
author’s observations and reflections embody a content of wisdom particularly 
free from opinion and prejudice. To the student or writer in the field of educa- 
tion the following quotations are suggestive. Writers of theses will find them 
good subjects for thought. 

When one is trying to write a book, most of the work is done not in the actual writ- 
ing but in the unconscious processes, which move obscurely by day and night. It is 
interference with these, through a sort of subterranean competition, not mere loss of 
time, that makes other responsibilities detrimental [p. 88]. 

One should never criticize his own work except in a fresh and hopeful mood. The 
self-criticism of a tired mind is suicide [p. 88]. 

It is good practice to copy one’s manuscript for the publisher and to do it at leisure 
and with all one’s wits about him. It compels a scrutiny not otherwise possible, and 
one is sure to make small changes, which may be peculiarly expressive [p. go]. 

Use diagrams, by all means, use classifications, use maps, curves, statistics—and 
forget them! These are methods of manipulating the material, as they are in botany 
and zodélogy. But the materials themselves are living wholes which can only be appre- 
hended by a trained sympathy in contact with them. And when you have reached 
your conclusions, no presentation of them is adequate that does not restore the facts 
to their human reality [p. 156]. G. T. BuswELL 


Educational bibliography.—The literature of education has become so ex- 
tensive that it is often very difficult to locate all the printed material on any 
particular topic. Teachers and students of education generally will welcome a 
publication? of the University of Illinois which lists and describes 231 bibliog- 
raphies on various educational topics. The bibliographies are listed alphabeti- 
cally by author. Five items of information are given with respect to each bibliog- 
raphy: period covered, types of sources, degree of completeness, annotations, 
and scope. At the end of the bulletin is a topical index, which enables the reader 
to locate readily the bibliographies dealing with any particular subject. 
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This bibliography of bibliographies will prove exceedingly helpful. It is a 
project to which we shall have to give more attention in the future. 
I. N. E>warps 


History stories for the intermediate grades ——Supplementary-reading material 
of a historical nature for the intermediate grades is none too abundant. If the 
movement for the unification of the social studies in these grades succeeds, sup- 
plementary-reading material of a historical nature will have to furnish the his- 
torical background needed for an intelligent orientation into the realms of 
human relations. The recent past has seen the appearance of some excellent 
materials to supply such an orientation. The first to which attention is directed 
in this review is a series of books with-the general title, “The Story of America.” 
Two books in this series have appeared. Three others are to follow. 

The Age of Discovery' is made up of seven chapters dealing with the Indians, 
the Northmen, Columbus, French and English voyagers, Cortez, Magellan, 
and Coronado. New World Settlement continues the story begun in the Age of 
Discovery. The activities of the French, the English, and the Dutch in founding 
settlements in the New World are set forth in an interesting and appealing 
manner in this book. There is a freshness of approach in each of the books 
which is certain to attract boys and girls in the intermediate grades. The in- 
formal style, the entertaining manner of describing historical events, and the 
vivid presentation of facts found in these books combine to make them appeal to 
children of the age for which they have been prepared. After reading these two 
“samples” of ‘The Story of America,’ one puts them aside with a pleasant feel- 
ing in anticipation of the three books which are to follow. 

Another valuable supplementary book’ of a historical nature is different 
from all others in the field. It is a pictorial record of the explorations and settle- 
ments of the American continent. The pictures, which form the basis of the 
book, were made and published many years ago. The old books from which Mr. 
Adams took them were first used and read by people who actually lived at the 
time America was discovered and explored by white men. Seventy-five pictures 
and maps have been reproduced from these old books. The content of Mr. 
Adams’ book deals entirely with the pictures he selected from the sources at his 
command. Interesting comments and descriptions relating to the pictures make 
up the body of the story. The question in the author’s mind when he was pre- 
paring the book was the one Alice of Wonderland asked, namely, “And what is 
the use of a book without pictures or conversations?” The Gateway to American 
History contains both of these. 
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A recent book? much unlike the three foregoing is Untold History Stories. Its 
author is well known as a writer of stories for children. In this book she aims to 
give a picture of American life and industry from the time of the Iroquois Con- 
federacy to the election of Abraham Lincoln. Twenty stories are used to present 
this picture. Each story is well told and has an atmosphere of reality. The 
stories ought to be very useful to those who desire a background of information 
closely related to the traditional historical facts. The illustrations add to the 
value of the stories for giving background impressions and related information. 


R. M. Tryon 
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